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to where you can most enjoy their beauty 


Why wait for years to enjoy the beauty of full- 
grown trees, to see your property as you 
dreamed and planned it would be? 
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With the complete White & Franke service 
you, or your landscape designer, can plan your 
grounds as you wish them to be in their fully 
developed state; select from our great variety 
of trees of all sizes those which fit your desires 
exactly; and have them transplanted, full r en I 
grown, in a matter of days. 2 a 77, Tee ae 


. . . and you can be perfectly sure that they © ta ali ate ee A rg sidé fs 
will be as healthy, vigorous, and long-lived as hn eal ; aay EP) | a — Hee 





if they had always grown there. For, behind 
the White & Franke service is over a quarter 
century of practical experience and constant 
study; specially-trained personnel skilled not 
only in the engineering task of removal and 
transplanting, but in the preparation of the 


tree, soil analysis and treatment, drainage and 
feeding —in every phase necessary to insure 
the health and beauty of your tree during and 
after transplanting. & 
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FOR EARLY rhubarb, surround a plant or two with a glass-covered, 
bottomless box banked with manure. 

CANNA ROOTS, potted soon and started into growth indoors, will be 
ready for outdoor bedding towards the end of May. 

GRASS seed scattered on thin lawn areas while the soil is honeycombed 
by frost will later germinate to grow well during the cool, early season 
weather. 

SEEDLINGS sown in sand and vermiculite will need to be fed with 
dilute liquid fertilizer if left growing in the sowing medium for any 
length of time. 

AS THE weather warms, at least part of the Winter covering should be 
removed from the bulb beds. Coverings can also be taken from plants 
in coldframes. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM cuttings are preferably made of stubby shoots 
produced by old clumps growing under cool conditions. Be sure that 
the stock plants are free of pests. 

WHEN pruning any plant, remember that it is better to err on the side 
of too little pruning than too much. The hedge is about the only 
garden planting that requires shearing. 

THE GARDEN perennials will benefit from an early feeding of four 
pounds of complete fertilizer per 100 square feet. This fertilizer can 
be broadcast among the plants before the frost leaves the soil. 

GARDEN soil should not be dug when it is so wet that it sticks to the 
tools. Also, planting in cold, wet soil can be bad in that the seeds may 
be destroyed by fungi before conditions become suitable for germina- 
tion. 

TULIPS and daffodils which have made growth during Winter warm 
spells will probably suffer no injury, provided the flower buds have 
not appeared above the soil surface. The tips of the leaves may have 
been destroyed. 

ROCK garden plants, irises and other Winter-lifted plants can often be 
pressed gently back into contact with the earth. The effects of heaving 
can often be overcome by top-dressing with weed-free soil, particu- 
larly in the rock garden. 

IF NOT previously removed, the dead stems and leaves of delphiniums, 
peonies and hollyhocks should be taken from above the plants at once. 
This will aid in preventing re-infection by plant diseases which often 
Winter over on the old growth. 

IF GARDEN rubbish must be burned, be careful not to make the fires 
too close to plants which may be injured by the heat. Fires beneath 
the branches of trees have often caused harm. In most instances, the 
material which is burned could better be saved for mulching later on. 

SEVERAL small lots of seeds of different plants are often sown in a 
single large container. Better results will follow if those sown in any 
one box or pot are selected on the basis of needing about the same 
length of time to germinate. Thus, they will all require shade or sun 
at about the same time. 

NEWLY -rooted cuttings should be potted before their roots become too 
long. Be careful not to break the new roots while handling the young 
plants. The soil for the first potting should not be rich in available 
nitrogen, although the use of a starter solution (dilute liquid fer- 
tilizer) often aids in quick establishment. 

IF A MULCH is to be added to shrubs and trees in Spring, it is better to 
wait until the frost leaves the ground. Existing mulches over the roots 
of woody plants need not be disturbed in Spring. They can be added 
to later. Tender garden crops should not be mulched until the earth 
has warmed up and the plants have started to grow. 

FORCED azaleas that are to be kept for flowering another year will 
benefit from repotting. Some of the old peat should be removed from 

the soil ball and replaced with new 

material even though the plants are 
returned to pots of the same size. 

Ample light, plenty of moisture, 

possible pinching of straggling new 

shoots and control of red spider mite 
are cultural factors to be considered. 
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When the dinner bell rings READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 
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Does cultivating the soil in a flower pot make for better soil 
aeration? 

It probably does not because by the time the soil is dry enough 
after watering to cultivate, as much air as will enter the soil has 
already done so. Wet soil which is likely to need aération is 
usually too wet to cultivate. 

* * * * 

Does the “bleeding” of pruned grape stems have any weakening 
effect on the plant? 

It is unlikely that sap loss from pruning wounds does any 
appreciable harm. 





* ~ * * 
Who is the secretary of the newly formed American African 
Violet Society? 
Mrs. A. M. Wright, 218 Mississippi Avenue, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
* * + + 


Are spray materials and weed killers in short supply? 


PICKLED BEETS | 24:0 tr benzene hexachloride is likely to fail to satisfy th 


PENNSYLVANIA STYLE demand. Orders should be placed at once. 
* * ™ * 
Select garden-fresh beets about medium size. Boil What is the chief difference between a clay flower pot and one 
40 minutes. Slice while hot into a little vinegar made of some impervious material? 
flavored with bay and thyme. Before serving pour As far as maintenance is concerned, the difference is in the 
over the beets a sauce of hot cream to which has amount of watering required. The porous clay pot will need to 
been added a little horse radish. be watered more often and, probably, more copiously. 
* . ” . 
Good? Very. But you must begin with succulent What is the simplest way of determining which is the stem side 
sweet young beets, fleshy and not woody, of the of a begonia tuber? 
shape and size to slice neatly. The recommended Place the tubers at starting time in a warm, moist place for 


variety is our fam w Sea a few days until sprouts appear. The shoots will originate from 
ariety is our famous Asgrow Weader—s0 shapely, the surface which should be uppermost when the tubers are 


uniform, rich in color and quality, that it was given . ; 
; lanted, as they should be in a peaty medium after the sprouts 
the All America Gold Medal. Get the seed at your aie ‘ 


store. It’s easy to grow. . . ° . 
What are hybrid grapes? 

FREE Packet of seeds and _One group, at least, is made up of the hybrids of European 

ioe Booklet “H” — On wine grapes with certain American species. The promise is that 

America’s Table—write for it. varieties of such origin will make possible the growing in this 

country of grapes resembling those of Europe, which have, since 

Colonial times, been tried often and unsuccessfully. 

* * * * 

What is the most satisfactory approach to the home freezing of 
food for a large family? 

The best answer to date seems to be to own a unit with a 
small freezer and about six cubic feet of storage space, and to 
rent space in a local locker plant. 

. * - * 
Where can I buy named varieties of beach plums? 
While such plants are promised for sale before too long, it 


appears that they are unavailable for planting this Spring. 
* * - . 


Should I burn off the tops of my highbush blueberries? 


To do so would probably mean the death of the plants. The 
lowbush plants of northern New England are so treated at 
intervals. 


. * * . 
Are Spring bulbs forced by florists worth saving to plant out- 
Asgrow Pit 
SEEDS 


Generally speaking, no. It will be years at best before they 
SOLD THROUGH LOCAL STORES will make any worth while return. It is best to buy bulbs each 


ASGROW SEEDS [nan 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven 2, Conn. 









. + * 
What is the best time of year to transplant magnolias? 
The early Spring is the only time in which magnolias may 
be moved, with any assurance of success. 
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Over 4O Years of Effective Plant Protection 


MARCH brings Spring... P¥o 
Spring brings a MARCH of insects 


7téson’s Products can halt this MARCH *x¢ 


Effectively—Safely—Economically | 


ANpREW WILSON, INC. offer a complete line of insecticides and 
fertilizers that have helped professional and amateur gardeners preserve 
the health and beauty of trees, shrubs, flowers, etc. They’re tested! They’re 
safe! They do the job! Include them in your plans for Spring of 1947! 


Wilsons 
0. K. PLANT SPRAY 


The double acting insecti- 
cide for all general spray- 
ing. Kills insects by contact 
and fumes. Will not burn 
or discolor the most tender 
growth. Use O. K. Plant 
Spray and discover “Why 
Bugs Leave Home.” 


Wiktsons 
SCALE - 0 


An outstanding scientifi- 
cally prepared miscible oil 
recommended for dormant 
spraying. Non-inflamma- 
ble, non-poisonous. Mixes 
easily, completely covers 
every crack and crevice. 
Gives real protection 


against scale insects. 


Wilsons 
EUREKA Plant Food 


Unquestionably one of the 
finest of plant foods. Or- 
ganic in character in order 
to provide the basic ele- 
ments of nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash in 
timed proportions. These, 
plus eighteen rare and 
essential plant vitamins, 
assist you in the culture of 
outstanding plants and 
flowers. 











AT THE NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW IN MARCH 


Andrew Wilson, Inc. will occupy their long familiar space—On the Second 
Floor—Booth 111 and 112. Our representatives are well equipped to advise 
you on any insect control problem you may have. In the meantime, we will 
send to you FREE information and prices on the Wilson products if you will 
address your request in writing to Dept. H-3. 








Branches: W. Palm Beach, Florida 


March 1, 1947 


Glen Cove and White Plains, New York 
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SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


Philadelphia, Pa 

















GATEWAY TO BETTER GARDENING 


ARCH is flower show month in America. The great Spring Shows will be 
hosts to a million or more patrons—throngs eager to step from Winter into 
flowered and fragrant June. Always beautiful and always bright with the glamour 
that only this nation of ours lavishes on its favored festivals, this year’s Shows are 
more than popular pre-views of Spring. They are that. They are also rich with 


both information and inspiration—gateways to better gardening. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








Now That Spring Is Coming 


HIS will be a great year for gardeners. There is a new 
| ei abroad among the green-thumbed people from coast 

to coast. Everywhere they are waiting anxiously for the 
soil to warm and dry—not only so they can get to work, but so 
that they can begin to develop the modern ideal of “‘Better 
Gardens for Better Living.” 

This development in gardening wears many faces. It re- 
quires a better knowledge of plant material and of cultural 
methods than has been the situation previously. It demands 
greater pains with garden design. Most of all, it necessitates not 
only initial inspiration but enthusiasm maintained at a con- 
tinuously high level. 

One of the certain results of these things is the need for gar- 
deners to go places and see things. Gardeners will be more suc- 
cessful in their work in proportion to the degree in which they 
become socially minded. Not only must the soil be cultivated 
but garden neighbors, too. The neighborhood must, in turn, be 
expanded to include the entire nation. 

Fortunately, 1947 makes this possible. At last, travel, if not 
yet normal is at least much improved. Gardeners once again can 
go places and see things. 

A look around the nation discovers much to see beginning 
right now. There are, first of all and of primary importance to 
all gardeners, the Spring flower shows. 

The first of these to give a preview of Spring will be the 
Greater Cleveland Spring Home and Flower Show in the Public 
Auditorium. It will be held March 8-15. 

Close upon its heels will be the 76th consecutive Spring 
Flower Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 
Boston’s Mechanics Building. This is not only a “‘grand-dad”’ 
of flower shows in this country but is the only major show that 
was uninterrupted through the war. The dates are March 10 
through 15. 

Next is the National Flower Show in the Amphitheater in 
Chicago, March 16 through 23, followed closely by the Inter- 
national Flower Show in New York and the Philadelphia 
Spring Flower Show. The New York show will be held in 
Grand Central Palace March 17-23 and the Philadelphia one 
will fill the Commercial Museum with a riot of color March 
17-22. 

March 18 through 23, the Greater St. Louis Spring Flower 
Show will be held in the Kiel Auditorium. The Houston, 
Texas, Home Garden and Flower Show, March 22-30, will be 
the outstanding event of its kind in the Southwest. 

On a smaller scale but one of the outstanding shows in this 


country in the quality of its exhibits will be that of the 
Worcester (Mass.) County Horticultural Society March 13 
through 16. 

Hartford, Conn., is once more coming back into the fold with 
its Spring Show in the Auditorium on Asylum Street, March 
21-25. 

Oakland, Calif., which will hold its unique exhibition from 
April 29 through May, will feature as its theme ‘‘Fantasia,”’ an 
impression of modernism throughout. 

On a very much smaller scale but interesting to those travel- 
ling through the warmer parts of our country are the popular 
camellia shows. Many of them have been held but a few may 
still be seen. On March 8 and 9 the Sacramento (Calif). Hall 
of Flowers will open its doors to camellia lovers: March 12 and 
13, San Francisco will hold a similar exhibition in the City Hall 
and on March 14, Greenwood, Miss., will hold its Daffodil and 
Camellia Show. 

Pilgrimages, too, deserve their visitors. Perhaps, the most 
famous of these are the colorful spectacles staged in Natchez, 
Miss., each year when the ladies dress in their beautiful Ante 
Bellum costumes and open their famous homes and gardens, 
amid numerous balls and other festivities, to visitors from all 
over the country. In the past there were two pilgrimages held 
here each year: One sponsored by the Natchez Garden Club and 
the other by the Pilgrimage Garden Club but this year they have 
joined forces and are holding a combined pilgrimage March 1 
through 30. 

Almost as famous now is that marvelous pilgrimage spon- 
sored by the Garden Club of Virginia, known as Garden Week 
in Virginia. Dozens of the most famous plantations and homes 
of ‘Old Virginia’ are opened to visitors. Many of them date 
back to pre-Revolutionary days and are among the most famous 
examples of garden and residential architecture in this country. 
The dates this year are April 28 to May 3. 

Maryland will hold its 10th annual House and Garden Pil- 
grimage May 3 through 13. Many of its finest homes and 
gardens will then be open to visitors, county by county, until 
the entire state is covered. 

The annual Spring Garden Pilgrimage of the Memphis, 
Tenn., Garden Club is scheduled for April 4 through 11 and 
that of the Garden Club of South Carolina will be held in and 
around Charleston April 10. 

Fully as colorful as anything in this country are the floral 
tours held in some sections. Unfortunately, however, most of 
them cannot announce their dates so far in advance. Neverthe- 








less, the River Oaks Garden Club of Hous- 
ton, Texas, has set aside March 8 and 9, 
and 15 and 16 for its annual Azalea Trail. 
At this time miles of azaleas may be seen in 
bloom. Routes will be marked out and 
other arrangements made for the conveni- 
ence of the visitors. 

Another, equally famous but, as yet, un- 
announced for this year is the Azalea Trail 
in Mobile, Aia., which normally comes in 
late March or early April. Then following 
a little later is the Rose Trail in Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Then there are gardens which may be 
visited by enthusiasts—usually for a fee. 
Outstanding are the Bellingrath Gardens 
about 20 miles out of Mobile. Here one 
may see 60 acres of both formally and in- 
formally landscaped areas with rock gar- 
dens, rose gardens and fountains as well as 
thousands of camellias, azaleas, gardenias 
and other flowering plants. 

At Charleston, S. C., the traveler may 
visit the noted Cypress Gardens which are 
usually at their best from the middle of 
March until the middle of April. At that 





time the azaleas are a blaze of glory and, 
mirrored in the dark pools, they present a 
scene of indescribable beauty. 

In the same vicinity are the equally- 
famed Magnolia Gardens noted for their 
immense plantings of azaleas and other 
flowering plants, all combined into one 
stupendous display. 

The Middleton Place Gardens, nearby, 
are of a more formal nature. The extensive 
plantings, especially of camellias, and the 
live oaks are a joy to behold. 

Near Georgetown are two more fanfous 
gardens, the Belle Isle Gardens which in- 
clude many iris as well as azaleas, and the 
Brookgreen Gardens noted for their box- 
woods and statuary. 

In Mount Pleasant are Pierates Cruze 
Gardens; in Orangeburg, the Edisto Gar- 
dens; in Sumter, the Swan Lake Gardens; 
Hampton Plantation in Spartanburg and 
the Mateeba Gardens and Harrietta Plan- 
tation in Summerville — all interesting, 
different and well worth seeing. 

Then farther north, there is Orton Plan- 
tation in Wilmington, a 12,000 acre estate 


Flower show gardens have entrancing beauty—a mountain glen in 
the California show. 


with thousands of azaleas, camellias, hol- 
lies and dogwoods as well as enchanting 
natural areas. 

In this same vicinity one may also see 
the publicly-owned Greenfield Park Gar- 
dens and, if one is fortunate enough to go 
through Asheville, every effort should be 
made to visit Biltmore House and its gar- 
dens, another of the nation’s largest and 
finest estates. 

Farther north, at Kennet Square, Pa., 
the great Pierre du Pont estate is opened to 
visitors week days, holidays and the first 
and third Sundays of each month. 

In the Far West, California boasts two 
great gardens: The Huntington Museum 
near Los Angeles and Golden Gate Park 
at San Franciscc. 

If one is ever at Victoria, B. C., he 
should never fail to see the great Butcharts 
Garden—publicly owned. 

Of course, there are multitudes more— 
all over the United States and Canada and 
even down into Mexico—all worth seeing. 


Gloxinias From Leaves 


ANY gloxinia growers have pet 
schemes for growing gloxinias from 
leaves. To start new plants I remove the 
leaves of the old plant when it is through 
blooming, with as long a stem as possible, 
making a clean cut with a sharp knife. I 
place them in pint beverage bottles con- 
taining water, being sure the base of the 
stem rests in the water. The bottle neck, 
being narrow, does not allow the leaves to 
sink into the water and the bottles easily 
stand on the narrow upper sill of a 
window where there is light and warmth. 
When the leaf has good roots a small 
bulb and perhaps a few tiny leaves attached 
to the bulb, I plant the leaf in a tomato can 
filled with good garden soil lightened with 
sand and compost. If crowded for room, 
sometimes several leaves are planted 
around the rim of a large flower pot or 
bulb pan. They are kept in good light in 
a warm place and watered carefully. The 
soil must not be allowed to become soggy. 
The plants come up irregularly, as some 
are stronger than others, but when ready 
all are planted in their permanent pots. I 
like the shallow tin coffee cans best. They 
are kept in a coolish sunny window in the 
kitchen, if possible, where the steam from 
cooking keeps the air humid. 

When beginning to bud, the plants are 
fed diluted manure water about once a 
month. Several times a week they are 
taken out of the window and their leaves 
are gently sprayed with clean warm water. 
This is best done in the early morning, as 
they must dry off entirely before returning 
to a place that is sunny. This keeps the 
leaves clean, fresh-appearing and free from 
insects, When in bloom the plants need not 
be set in full Winter's sun but they still 
need some filtered sunlight to bring out the 
bright colors of the blossoms. 


—Mary Duncomb. 
Luverne, Minn. 
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In a Home Greenhouse 


HAT few books and articles I have 

read on the amateur’s greenhouse in- 
variably fail to emphasize what I consider 
should be the major purpose of such a 
structure; that is, bloom all the year 
around. Most writers also fail to make clear 
that the amateur’s greenhouse should be a 
show place. 

Maybe I cannot be termed an amateur, 
but I do grow flowers as a hobby and my 
first greenhouse experience was as an ama- 
teur. My first house and its several en- 
largements were self-built between the 
ages of 12 and 18. 

Thus I knew what I wanted in my pres- 
ent greenhouse. I desired my greenhouse 
for both utility and show purposes. I knew 
that it would not be big enough, but I also 
knew it would be as much as I could 
handle wtihout completely sacrificing the 
garden I had previously labored on for 
more than 12 years. I further knew that 
to grow all I desired, I would need to hold 
a temperature of 50-54 when outside was 
at zero; that meant a boiler and enough 
piping to ensure safety for 12 to 15 hours 
without attention. During my absence, I 
could not expect my good lady to do more 
than open and close the ventilators and 
lower and raise the roller shades when 
necessary. 

Except when business has taken me 
away from home for a week in the Spring, 
at which times my wife and a neighbor 
have done all the chores, I have done 
everything, the watering in Winter espe- 
cially being done in the evening. This is 
contrary to the rules of greenhouse opera- 
tions, but the home gardener cannot work 
by rules. In the main, I am away from 
home five days a week and much work in 
the greenhouse is done in the evenings, al- 
though, when necessary, I give a Saturday 
or Sunday morning to it, especially when 
the weather is too bad to work outside. 

Of course, opinions differ, but I am 
firmly convinced that the amateur green- 
house owner, if he wants variety and con- 
stant bloom, must grow everything in 
pots. Even if he does aspire to have roses, 
carnations and chrysanthemums, or even 
annuals, he should stick to pots. If the 
house is large, the bench culture system 
can be combined with pot plants, but 
where space is limited, I am for pots all 
the time. With a frame or two as an aid, 
I do not think there is a day in the year 
when my greenhouse is entirely without 
a flower. 

I need hardly say that great numbers of 
pots are in use. The bulbs for Spring 
blooming, of course, are buried during 
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Winter, so plenty of other pots are needed 
for the Winter bloomers. All told, I dare 
say I never have less than 500 pots in ac- 
tive use, ranging from one and one-half 
inch to eight inches, and I am quite sure 
that at least 100 species and varieties of 
plants occupy the house during the year. 
The house has a three foot, six inch 
front bench the length of the house except 
that at the end, where steps lead down to 
the boiler shed, there is an elevated three 
by three-foot tray used for seed raising and 
forcing as it is at the warmest end. This 
tray, supported on framework, is 12 inches 
higher than the bench and has to be so to 
permit going down the steps. The boiler is 
well below the house sill and the water 
flows by gravity at a great rate. If I gave 
full draft, I could run the house at 80 in 
zero weather. As it is, with all dampers 
closed, I can load the furnace up to door 
level in severest weather at 8:00 p.m. and 


be sure it will be right at 7:00 a.m., when 
a little more coal applied will see it through 
until evening. In mild weather, the fire 
box is never full and, if there is no frost, 
I hardly dare rock it. 

The front bench is wood, covered with 
an inch of ashes, which are never dry. The 
back bench is narrow and is in three tiers, 
although the lowest level goes right to the 
wall and serves as a resting place for bulbs 
as they go out of flower, as does the ground 
beneath, although this latter space also har- 
bors many odd plants during the Winter. 
All seed sowing and potting is done on the 
rear bench — there is no other place for 
such work. 

One error | made was not making the 
boiler shed larger to permit freer move- 
ment, but the bin holds one ton of hard 
nut coal and it is filled four times during 
the season. Water is in the greenhouse, the 
faucet running into a 30-gallon tank. A 
watercan with long spout is used for all 
watering. Only at rare times in early 
Spring is any damping down done; in 
Summer, never, as the greatest bugbear of 
the greenhouse in Summer is humidity. 
At times the humidity is so great that I 
refrain from watering for days: the plants 
seem to get all the moisture they want 
from the air even when hanging from the 
roof. 


(Continued on Page 149) 





There is not a day in the year when my house is without flowers. 





Now is the time to judge 


Broad-Leaved Evergreens 


OW is the time to scrutinize broad- 
leaved evergreens carefully and to 
note which have served their purpose well. 
Some have not. Their leaves may have 
been browned early in Winter and some 
may have dropped part or all of their 
leaves. Only those plants which are in good 
condition are truly worthy of the name, 
evergreen. Here are a few which have 
proved themselves valuable in the Arnold 
Arboretum during a period of many years. 
In the first place, there are the ground 
covers. These serviceable plants are often 
completely covered with a blanket of snow 
for long periods at a time but when the 
snow disappears, their green or reddish 
leaves contribute much to the landscape. 
The bearberry, Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, is 
excellent on poor sandy soil and its bronze 
to reddish color all Winter long is depend- 
able. Where heathers can be grown they, 
too, are worthy of the name evergreen for 
they remain truly so. Unfortunately, they 
are discerning as to soil moisture, and are 
very difficult to become thoroughly estab- 
lished. 





There are several euonymus that are 
outstanding. Some gardeners are prone to 
be cool toward them as a group because of 
the scale which can prove a difficult prob- 
lem, if it is not vigorously attacked. How- 
ever, the new spray material Elgetol, has 
worked wonders in the control of this pest 
and, although it might not be in order to 
recommend it unreservedly, nevertheless, 
one spray of this material has been known 
to keep the scale under control for some 
time. I mention this in order to prove that 
ground covers of euonymus can be kept in 
a healthy condition. If the infestation is 
allowed to go several years then it is diffi- 
cult to eliminate. 

Among the best are the diminutive- 
leaved sorts, Euonymus fortunei minima 
and E. fortunei kewensis, with leaves con- 
siderably under a half inch in length. They 
are slow growing dwarf-like plants, cling 
to low walls and rocks and, in good situa- 
tions, remain green all Winter. Then there 
is the variety with leaves a decided red all 
Winter, called variety E. f. colorata. This 
makes a handsome ground cover. It does 





Euonymus make excellent ground covers and creepers. Two good varieties 
are E. fortunei radicans, left, and E. fortunei vegeta, right. 


not drop its leaves under normal condi- 
tions and will climb tree trunks to some 
extent. 

The typical E. f. radicans, the common 
Winter creeper, is another ground cover 
and climber. When it grows vigorously 
several sports quickly arise and it is not 
long in any large planting before several 
varieties can be identified. 

The evergreen bittersweet, E. f. vegeta 
is probably the most vigorous of this 
group and can be used as a ground cover, 
as a low shrub or as a clinging vine. In 
exposed situations the leaves may fall off 
in the late Winter but there are always 
situations in which the leaves remain green 
and prominent. It is especially valued for 
its bright orange fruits that are borne in 
great profusion by the older plants. Both 
the varieties of E. fortunei, Silver Queen 
and E. f. gracilis, have variegated leaves. 
In situations where such plants are not too 
conspicuous these also have something to 
offer. 

The common Japanese spurge and the 
myrtle, Vinca minor, are always depend- 
able as ground covers, the former growing 
in shady situations where nothing much 
else will grow. They are,always green and 
where their leaves are visible through holes 
in the snow cover, the tidy foliage proves 
most alluring. 

The pachistima, P. canbyi, is a tiny- 
leaved ground cover growing about eight 
inches tall and should be more familiar to 
gardeners. In good soil it grows luxuriantly 
forming a dense, even-topped mat of clean 
foliage and in the sunshine its small leaves 
turn a colorful bronze in Winter, making 
it an admirable ground cover. 

Among the somewhat taller plants | 
would like to be able to recommend the 
Mahonias and Leucothes unreservedly, 
but I cannot. They grow in almost any 
situation and are beautiful in flower and 
fruit but as broad-leaved evergreens they 
are cutstanding only in special — usually 
shady—-situations. Where grown with full 
exposure to the Winter sun and wind they 
frequently have discolored leaves and even- 
tually drop them before the season is over. 
In the shade, however, they are truly 
evergreen. 

The andromedas should be in the class 
of reliable broad-leaved evergreens. Pro- 
fessor Sargent used to consider the native 
mountain andromeda, Pieris floribunda, 
the best of all this group, because it is prac- 
tically immune to disease and insect pests 
and because it keeps its leaves in good 
condition all Winter long. Its Japanese 
relative does equally well in a protected 
place and has attractive bronze leaves in 
Winter. 

Mountain laurel and rhododendrons fill 
out the list of broad-leaved evergreens 
where they can be grown. One can un- 
doubtedly add other worthy evergreens to 
this short list. Now is the time to judge 
them and select the good plants for your 
own garden. 

—Donald Wyman. 
Arnold Arboretum. 
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Au expert explains 


How New Plants Are Made 


ORTICULTURISTS have long 

been familiar with the production of 
new varieties of economic and ornamental 
plants. These varieties have been produced 
by hybridization, mutation and selection. 
During recent years other methods have 
been used to produce new varieties. Vari- 
eties of hybrid corn, tomatoes, squash and 
cucumbers have been developed by utiliz- 
ing the vigor of first generation hybrids. 
The horticulturist is told also of the vir- 
tues of “‘tetraploid’’ marigolds and snap- 
dragons. 

Hybridization and selection will con- 
tinue to be used to combine the desirable 
characters of parental varieties: Yield, dis- 
ease resistance and quality. For example, 
we have produced at the Bussey Institution 
a variety of sweet corn, “‘7/8 Midget,”’ 
which combines the earliness and high 
quality of white Midget with the yellow 
color and higher vitamin content of 
Golden Bantam. 

Mutations or “‘sports’’ can be induced 
with X-rays but this method has not yet 
produced new characters of economic or 
horticultural value. We have treated orna- 
mental shrubs with X-rays but have ob- 
tained no mutations of value. 

The utilization of hybrid vigor for in- 
creased yields in crop plants is based upon 
the work of Prof. Shull of Princeton and 
the late Dr. East of Harvard nearly 40 
years ago. Certain inbred lines when 
crossed produce first generation hybrids 
which are 15 to 20 per cent more produc- 
tive than standard varieties. Segregation 
in later generations reduces yields so that 
the hybrid seed must be produced each year 
if maximum yields and uniformity are to 
be obtained. The use of hybrid corn seed 
has been worth about half a billion dollars 
annually to the farmers of the United 
States during recent years. The production 
of hybrid seed of tomatoes and squash is 
more difficult but the greater yields justify 
the expense. Hybrid vigor is also used in 
forest tree breeding. 

The recombination of genetic charac- 
ters and the utilization of hybrid vigor in 
plant breeding is based upon normal 
chromosome behavior. The genes which 
determine the hereditary characters are car- 
ried by the chromosomes. These chromo- 
somes are slender threads which coil and 
uncoil during the nuclear cycle. At the 
time of nuclear division they are rod 
shaped bodies only a few thousandths of 
an inch long consisting of tightly coiled 
threads. At the resting stage of nuclear 
activity the threads open out into irregular 
coils. 
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Each species has a specific number of 
chromosomes. For example, in the corn 
plant there are 20 chromosomes in each of 
the vegetative cells. At every cell division 
each chromosome divides lengthwise and 
exact duplicates of each chromosome pass 
to the two daughter cells. At the time of 
egg and pollen formation the chromosomes 
associate into 10 pairs. Two nuclear divi- 
sions follow with only one division of the 
chromosomes so that the resulting egg and 
pollen cells contain only 10 chromosomes. 
At fertilization the 2N or diploid chromo- 
some number is restored in the fertilized 
egg cell. This pairing and random segre- 
gation and recombi- 
nation of specific 
chromosomes pro- 
vides the mechanism 
of heredity. 

The tetraploid or- 
namentals recently 
introduced have been 
produced by dou- 
bling the normal di- 
ploid chromosome 
number by treating 
the young seedlings 
with colchicine, an 
alkaloid derived 
from the Autumn 
crocus. These tetra- 
ploid plants are usu- 
ally sturdier than di- 
ploids, with thicker 
leaves and larger 
flowers. A tetraploid 
forsythia produced at 
the Arnold Arbore- 
tum has not only 
larger but also more 
deeply colored 
flowers. 

The tetraploids 
produced by dou- 
bling the chromo- 
some number of a 
variety or species are 
known as autotetra- 
ploids. Since such 
tetraploids have four 
sets of identical chro- 
mosomes the pairing 
of chromosomes is 
complicated, segrega- 
tion is often irregular 
and there is some 
pollen sterility. Con- 
sequently, autopoly- 
ploids are of little or 
no value in plants 
which are grown for 
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their seeds. Tetraploid sweet corn pro- 
duced at the Bussey Institution had poorly 
filled ears and tough kernels. For orna- 
mentals and some fruits the production of 
tetraploids is likely to be of considerable 
value. Autotetraploids induced by temper- 
ature shocks are found in nature where 
they generally have a wider distribution 
than their diploid ancestors. 

Another type of tetraploid is common 
in nature and has been of great importance 
in the origin of many economic plants. 
These allopolyploids are produced by hy- 
bridization between different species or 
genera followed by chromosome doubling. 
Karpenchenko crossed the radish and cab- 
bage, each with nine pairs of chromosomes 
and produced a hybrid which was sterile. 
The radish and cabbage chromosomes did 
not pair at the time for egg and pollen for- 
mation. When the chromosome number 
was doubled there were two sets of cab- 
bage chromosomes and two of radish. 
Chromosome pairing was then regular, the 
hybrid was fertile and a new true breeding 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Photographs of chromosomes in reproductive cells of 
a lily, peony and tradescantia x 1000. (1) Threadlike 
chromosomes at time of pairing in lily pollen mother 
cells; (2) the 12 pairs of chromosomes just before the 
first reduction division in the pollen mother cells. These 
chromosomes have shortened by coiling to about one-tenth 
of their original length; (3) the five pairs of chromosomes 
of the tree peony at the first reduction division, each of 
the paired chromosomes consisting of two daugbier 
chromosomes; (4) the chromosomes of an autotetraploid 
tradescantia showing six groups of four chromosomes 
each. Note the coiled nature of the chromosomes. In the 
diploid tradescantia there are six pairs. 





March, The Minstrel Month 


OWN South buds are breaking open 

and lawns are already green. In the 
woods the Judas trees are bright in their 
pink perfection and in gardens the silvery 
narcissus and the golden daffodils are gay 
above the rich, dark earth. In Florida ole- 
anders are backdrops for lilies and amaryl- 
lis while, along the Gulf Coast, the exotic 
camellias will soon give way to the rain- 
bow azaleas. It is really Spring, there. 

Up North Winter still firmly clutches 
forest and garden. There are already pe- 
riods of promising warmth but such days 
are merely weather breeders. Tender blue 
skies soon smear over and within a few 
hours swirling snow, rattling sleet and nip- 
ping cold return. Yet, March does mark 
the defeat of the cold. Up the Atlantic 
coastal plain and up the great valley of the 
Mississippi Spring mounts a two-pronged 
offensive that routs Winter even in rigor- 
ous New England and in reluctant Minne- 
sota. 

Some years, the season is kind. Even 
along the Canadian border March may 
bring the imperial purple of the crocus and 
the delicate grace of the incredible snow- 
drop. Almost every year, March persuades 
the swamp maples to open their ruby-red 


flowers and, along the village streets, the 
elms to fling out their amethyst haze of 
bloom. Whatever the weather, the month 
has pussy-willows to wave wizard wands 
over the brooks. There may or may not be 
hepaticas in their hidden places but always 
and everywhere any man tramping abroad 
will find the green-and-purple hoods of the 
skunk-cabbage—even under snow and ice. 

But, whether or not March does bring 
Spring to the North, it is certain to bring 
news of it. Indeed, no matter if belated 
blizzards bury all visual evidence, the glad 
tidings cannot be overlooked. March is the 
minstrel month. It has a multitude of 
voices to sing of Spring. 

There are the birds. The air is filled 
with the stirring of wings again. The 
faithful few, the stalwarts who have en- 
dured the Winter with us, are being joined 
by others drifting home again. The great 
flood-tide of migration is weeks ahead yet, 
but daily birds become more noticeable. 
Sunshine glistens on their breasts and 
everywhere they can be heard as they 
scurry about their business. 

Then, there are the winds. March is the 
month for great, blustering torrents of air 
to rush through the world. Theirs is the 


task of sweeping the face of the earth free 
of the wreckage of Winter. They melt the 
snow-drifts. They dry the saturated fields. 
They carry the news that Winter is van- 
quished into the deepest depths cf the 
forest, into the most inaccessible swamps 
and up to the tops of the highest hills. As 
they work, the winds sing and shout and 
compel music from everything they touch. 
Upon pines and maples they play as with 
organs. Not a twig on the meanest scrub 
escapes singing. 

Finally, there are the waters. Rains, 
melting snow; the face of things is alive 
with running water. Tiny trickles from 
the fields, gushing springs in the woods, 
water moves everywhere, filling the 
swamps and ponds, brimming the rushing 
brooks and flooding great rivers until they 
burst their overcoats of gray ice. 

Here is movement, free, irresistible 
movement, and with the movement there 
is music—the thunder of falls, the gurgle 
of springs, the rhythm of streams. No- 
where may this, the third voice of minstrel 
March, be missed. It is the sound of awak- 
ening. It means that the frost is out of the 
ground, that the blight of cold is ended, 
that the world has awakened again—that 
Spring has come. 


NEW PLANTS 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


genus was produced. Primula kewensis, a 
sterile hybrid between P. verticillata and 
P. floribunda, was made fertile by dou- 
bling the chromosome number of the 
sterile diploid. 

Many of our economic plants originated 
in nature by allopolyploidy and a few have 
been resynthesized by artificial methods. 
Our apples and pears have a basic chromo- 
some number of 17, presumably derived 
from crosses of primitive rosaceous species 
with eight and nine chromosomes. Other 
allopolyploids include bread wheat, culti- 
vated cotton, potatoes, tobacco, the com- 
mon plum, most roses and garden straw- 
berries. 

The plant breeder can now produce new 
fertile species by doubling the chromosome 
number of sterile hybrids with the aid of 
colchicine. During the past decade hun- 
dreds of new allopolyploids have been pro- 
duced artificially, largely in the cereals and 
grasses. Several have been produced at the 
Bussey Institution. Most of them are of 
no economic value but some are promising. 
The production of allopolyploids in 
woody plants is more difficult but it can 
be done. It should be possible to produce 
many new species of plants of horticul- 
tural value. 

—Karl Sax. 

Arnold Arboretum. 
—=== 
Talke of perfect happiness or pleasure, 
and what place was so fit for that as 
the garden place where Adam was set 
to be the herbarist? 

John Gerard, “The Herball,” 1597. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


76th 
SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


Garden Clubs Participating 
MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON 
MARCH 10-15 


inclusive 





Almost 200 Gardens and Displays 
Everything of Interest to New England Gardeners 





GARDENS FOR BETTER LIVING 











A flower show true to the old tradition, rich in beauty and fragrance to 
delight the winter-weary. 


A show as modern as tomorrow, reflecting the new gardening spirit of 
making the garden fill its appointed place and duty in enriching and 
vitalizing daily life. 


Complete Restaurant and Soda Bar Wide Aisles for Comfort 
Hundreds of Free Seats Music Afternoon and Evening 


SHOW HOURS 
Monday, March 10, 1:00 to 10:00 
Tuesday through Saturday, 10:00 to 10:00 


Admission $1.20 Tax Included 


Each member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Will Receive One Free Ticket 
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cube Crewwailins of a Koning Cnrachiovt 


ITH its practice of conducting an 
annual pilgrimage to Mexico City 
being resumed, the Texas Federation of 
Garden Clubs is again making it possible 
for flower lovers to visit some of the most 
beautiful garden spots on the American 
continent. Hidden behind high walls, as 
they are, the presence of these gardens may 
not be suspected by the casual tourist and 
it is a privilege to be permitted to see them. 
Apart from its private gardens, how- 
ever, Mexico City has much of interest to 
traveling horticulturists, among them what 
is said to be the most beautiful avenue in 
the world, even surpassing the one in Cali- 
fornia, which was mentioned in Horticul- 
ture some months ago. It is called the Paseo 
de la Reforma and is lined with magnifi- 
cent trees in double rows, besides being em- 
bellished with gardens and statuary. 
Mexico, as a country, has much to offer 
horticulturists traveling there but I have 
found that guidance is necessary if one is 
not to miss the points of interest most 
likely to appeal to him. By locating some 
member of the garden club in Mexico City 
it becomes possible, as a rule, to obtain the 
necessary information to make a Mexican 
trip enjoyable and fruitful. 


AM beginning to grow tired of read- 

ing of the ingenuity of the Russians in 
adapting fruit trees to the rigors of Siber- 
ian Winters by training the stems along 
the ground so that snow protection carries 
them safely through long periods of ex- 
treme cold. I am not jealous because Pro- 
fessor Kisyurin dreamed up a practical 
means of taking advantage of the snow 
cover of that bleak country. The part that 
irks me is that the method is being offered 
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as ‘a new discovery when, as a matter of 
fact, nature has been doing it that way for 
countless years, and gardeners, too. How 
else would a plant like Cotoneaster dam- 
meri get through a northern Winter un- 
scathed? Of course, where snow is often 
lacking other kinds of covering have been 
used. 

As far as most of the fruit trees are con- 
cerned this principle of near-the-ground 
growing was exploited with slight varia- 
tions years ago by a Vermont Yankee 
named Joseph Macomber, to cite a single 
instance. In his book ‘“The American 
Peach Orchard’’ (Orange Judd Co., 
1913) Frank A. Waugh reported that 
Mr. Macomber was able to eat his own 
peaches almost every Summer for a good 
many years. Professor Waugh explains 
Macomber’s method as follows: 

The tree is taken in hand during its first year 
in the garden and the main stem is bent to a 
horizontal position, the bend being made as 
near the ground as possible. The tree is then 
trained so as to develop this horizontal trunk 
to a length of six or eight feet in a manner very 
much like that employed in training horizontal 
pear or apple trees. It is simply necessary to 
have a wooden rod or pole set horizontally at 
the proper height (8-14 inches) from the 
ground, and to keep the young leader tied to 
this as the tree stem grows. This will require a 
little attention every week or 10 days during 
the rush of the growing season. 

When this main stem has reached a hori- 
zontal length of six or eight feet it is given an- 
other right-angled bend and turned to its nat- 
ural upright direction. On this upright shoot 
the head is formed in the usual manner. The 
complete tree, therefore, consists of a normal 
bushy head connected with a normal root eight 
feet to one side by an abnormal horizontal 
trunk. By a simple, safe and easy process of 
torsion this head can now be turned sidewise 
down to the ground, staked there and covered. 
When the blossoms begin to open in the Spring 
the covering can be removed, the tree top easily 
returned to an upright position, tied to its nec- 
essary stake, and the Summer begun in the 
pleasant prospect of a crop of peaches in 
September. 


WAS never enthusiastic about dried 

flowers. Many friends are, however, 
and they may be interested in a new process 
which is alleged to preserve cut flowers in 
their natural colors forever. One type of 
the process encloses the flowers in a block 
of transparent plastic. This block can be 
shaped into various forms — book-ends, 
paperweights and lamp bases, for example. 
Another process coats each flower with a 
plastic film so that the flowers may be used 
for bouquets, corsages and arrangements. 


Joseph Macomber’s method of 
training peach trees. 
Courtesy Orange Judd Oo. 





EMBERS of the Men’s Garden Clubs 

of America who attended the recent 
convention at Asheville found the local 
club members especially proud of their na- 
tive plants. Perhaps it was the enthusiasm 
which Prof. Victor Ries of the Ohio State 
University found there which encouraged 
him to go back home and write at length 
about rhododendrons and azaleas. 

The latter are really rhododendrons, of 
course, even though largely deciduous, and 
it is convenient to make the separation in 
ordinary conversation. I find Professor 
Ries pointing out that “‘Rhon’’ is the 
Greek name for rose and that “‘dendron’”’ 
means a tree. In the South where azaleas 
grow remarkably tall the name “‘rose tree”’ 
is a happy one. 

Of course, there are certain limitations 
to the growing of azaleas. I suppose all 
gardeners know that they require an acid 
soil. That becomes a real limitation in the 
northern part of Ohio as well as in other 
states where the soil is alkaline. Still, the 
difficulty may be overcome with a little 
effort, indeed, with considerably less effort 
than before the value of sulphur for acidi- 
fying the soil was discovered. 

I believe the experts now first mix a 
pound of aluminum sulphate or alum with 
each square yard of surface soil, with one- 
half pound of powdered sulphur added. 
Each Spring thereafter sulphur alone is ap- 
plied at the same rate and scratched (not 
dug) into the soil. By following this prac- 
tice, in addition to making a bed a foot 
deep and filling it with half peat moss and 
half good soil, there should be no difficulty 
in growing azaleas where the soil is alka- 
line, unless, perhaps, the water which is 
applied artificially proves to be hard, be- 
cause it is charged with lime. 


EWS from the New York Botanical 

Garden reminds me that when plant 
scientists retire, they do not stop work. 
The story is, that 20 years in which scien- 
tific research in the genetics of the fungi 
has gone hand in hand with the program 
of practical work in plant pathology were 
officially ended December 31 when Dr. 
B. O. Dodge retired as plant pathologist 
of the New York Botanical Garden. That 
was only officially, however, because re- 
port has it that Dr. Dodge is returning to 
his desk and laboratory every day and his 
work is still going on. During the years 
that Dr. Dodge has been at the Garden, he 
has won recognition for his studies of 
black-spot and methods of control for this 
devastating rose leaf disease. Among other 
ornamental plants to which he has devoted 
research are delphiniums, hollyhocks, iris, 
pelargoniums, cacti, chrysanthemums, 
pachysandra and boxwood. 
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a> AT LAST! A Simple Answer 


fo your home garden 
insecticide problems 







FREE GARDENER’S GUIDE 


Attached to each can! Shows in color how 
to recognize insect and fungus damage 
—what Dow dusts to use! Three dusts 
are all you need! Pre-mixed, ready to use! 


DOW GARDEN DUST 


For control of Colorado Potato Beetles, Flea Beetles, Blight 
on Potatoes, Tomatoes and Eggplant . . . also repels Leaf- 
hoppers. 





ROTODOW 


For insects and certain diseases attacking vegetables and 
small fruits—especially Aphids, Asparagus Beetles, Cab- 
bage Worms, Cucumber Beetles, Mexican Bean Beetles, 
Flea Beetles and Colorado Potato Beetles. 


DOW ROSE DUST 


For use on Roses and certain other ornamental plants for 
control of Leaf Spot, Mildew, Rose Slugs and Japanese 
Beetles . 


And for your lawn—DOW WEED KILLER! 


No more digging and hoeing! Spray weeds 
with 2-4 Dow weed killer! $1.00 size ample 
for average lawn. Kills dandelions, poison 
ivy, poison oak and many other weeds. Will 
not kill common lawn grass! Also available: 
25c, $1.00 sizes, powder in self-measuring 
packets for spot-spraying of small areas. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 


TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
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Kecadoes' sikedllous Io the Ete 


Anti-Flower Cutting 


EAR EDITOR — Allow me a little 

space to extend my sympathy and 
what help I can to Winthrop Thornton in 
his fight against ‘Garden Barbarians.” 

I do not suffer greatly from their depre- 
dations, I suffer more from the “‘hoofing”’ 
of the fair sex but I have seen them many 
times attack a plant with the ferocity of a 
head hunter. Granting that cut flowers are 
a necessity for the ornament of the house 
I have sometimes suggested having a patch 
for cut flowers but my suggestion has in- 
variably met with an icy welcome. Per- 
haps for the reason that it does not offer 
enough scope for the satisfaction of their 
vandalic instincts. 

' —Manuel Calvo. 
Kensington, Md. 


Flowers for Giving 


EAR EDITOR — My Horticulture 

(February 1) just came and I sat 
down immediately to enjoy its contents. 
When I reached Page 66, the first item, 
from Winthrop Thornton, gave me such 
a hurt that I am asking space to recom- 
mend for him a change of viewpoint. 

Many years ago, before I had a real 
garden, a good woman of Oswego, N. Y., 
told me, “‘My garden is for the purpose of 
giving flowers to flower lovers and to the 
church.” 

When I came into possession of a garden 
I followed her plan. May I say that having 
cut from a mediocre garden flowers by the 
armfuls, it is impossible to find a lessening 
of beauty, but instead it has carried beauty 
and pleasure, time after time, the returns 
from such investment yielding dividends 
of supreme value. 

Giving such beauty does something for 
the soul—to share beauty creates happi- 
ness both for the recipient and for the 
giver. 

—Apbbie E. Gridley. 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 


Conversation Piece 


EAR EDITOR—May I join in the 
conversation (Horticulture, Febru- 
ary 1) on three topics? 

The word ‘‘strawberry’’ is very old. 
The early Anglo-Saxons had it and the 
first syllable is “‘streaw”’ from which we get 
our verb strew, meaning to scatter. The 
idea was seemingly suggested by the scat- 
tering fashion in which the plant spread 
about by means of its runners. A curious 
instance of ‘‘straw’’ in this sense occurs in 
the biblical story of Moses when, finding 
the people worshiping a golden calf, he 
ground up the image and, according to the 
King James version, “‘strawed’’ it upon 
water and compelled the people to drink it. 


“(Down East’’ comes from a very old 
sense of ‘‘down’’—meaning ‘“‘to the coun- 
try’’ or sometimes, as in ‘‘down town,” to 
the city, apparently with the idea of away 
from where the speaker now is. This is 
good old English but we have become con- 
fused in our usage because of our familiar- 
ity with maps and globes on which north 
is “invariably ‘‘up’’ and south ‘“‘down.” 
Hence, the dispute is endless. Like the 
editor, I invariably say ‘“‘down Maine.” 
Yet, I am just as accustomed to speak of 
going ‘‘up to New Hampshire.” 

I can understand Winthrop Thornton's 
feeling with regard to picking flowers. It 
is a feeling I have when I see persons slash- 
ing plants, shrubs and trees mercilessly for 
their branches and blooms. Yet I cannot 
follow Mr. Thornton all the way. I like 
to have flowers on my desk or table. I like 
it when I can furnish flowers for a shut-in, 
a church or for some social event. I find it 
possible, with a little care, not only to have 
a few flowers in my rooms but also to 
benefit many of my plants by pruning. 

—Fred V. Garey. 
East Weymouth, Mass. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The above three letters 
are examples of the many replies the anti- 
flower cutting letter of Winthrop Thornton 
(February 1) aroused. Space prohibits the 
publication of any more. Mr. Thornton is 
being both praised and blamed. He reports he 
is gratified at so much support. 


Amateur Fruit Growers 


EAR EDITOR—I would like to tell 

Mr. Richard Tapley that his idea of 
a fruit garden society is excellent (Horti- 
culture, January 15). I would also sug- 
gest that ‘‘round robin’’ correspondence is 
an excellent way of bringing together 
people who are interested in one branch of 
gardening, such as fruit growing. 

If some magazine reaching isolated 
growers would give space to the formation 
of a round robin group, it would appeal 
to those who, no doubt, are still growing 
the older high-quality fruit. If I could 
have some of the apples from my grand- 
father’s orchard on dwarf stock in my 
small garden, I would be only too happy 
to do all I could to promote such an 
organization. 

—Mrs. Edward W. Zirbel. 
Batavia, N. Y. 


A Permanent Cure 


EAR EDITOR — I always read the 

“ramblings” of the Roving Gardener 
and I am particularly interested in his com- 
ments on repelling rabbits. I have long 
had the same problem and my only advice 
is, ‘“Why doesn’t he learn to eat rabbits?’’ 

—L. Hiram Stower. 

Salem, Ore. 
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2.4-D on Bittersweet 


EAR EDITOR — Despite manufac- 

turers’ claims, our control measures 
against the rampant bittersweet have 
proved unsuccessful. In areas on Cape Cod 
and near Boston the bittersweet kill was 
negligible. On our first application of 
2,4-D the potertcy prescribed by the manu- 
facturer was strictly followed. When no 
apparent kill was observed about one 
month ater, we again sprayed the bitter- 
sweet with a greatly increased strength of 
the concentrate. Other than a burning of 
the perimeter of the leaves and a light scari- 
fied area on some leaf surfaces, the bitter- 
sweet was not affected. 

We have formed some conclusions on 
the use of this chemical. Caution must be 
used in the application; some areas of 
poison ivy may have to be sprayed twice; 
weed destruction on lawns is excellent; and 
the type of bittersweet found in New Eng- 
land, perhaps, cannot be destroyed com- 
pletely with 2,4-D. 

—Ernest J. Zevitas. 
Boston, Mass. 


Christmas Cactus Blooms 


EAR EDITOR — The persons who 

keep Christmas cacuts plants that do 
not bloom, are a continuing proof of the 
groundless optimism of our nation. I was 
one of them. I was one until meat and 
butter and sugar rationing made me ugly, 
hungry and militant. I came home hungry 
from the empty shops and looked at the 
cactus and it looked the way I felt, un- 
supported and wan and flopping. 

I drove three stout sticks into the pot 
and tied that cactus up so near the vertical 
that it squeaked. All of its pseudo-leaves 
were on edge. Did I double its leaf sur- 
face? I do not know but it has bloomed 
profusely since December 1 and is still 
going strong. Can a cactus suffer from 
faulty posture like a golfer? 

—Enmily Johnson. 
Pittston, Pa. 


That Name—"Strawberry” 


EAR EDITOR—In answer to Mr. 

Rounds (Horticulture, February 1), 
the name “‘Strawberry’’ comes from the 
method of growing it in England. 

The ground is well covered with wheat 
straw, to keep the berries clean and un- 
spattered with earth when rainstorms 
come. There is never a gritty berry, they 
are as clean as cherries when grown that 
way. 

Combmartin, Devonshire, grows fields 
of juicy berries so large that two or three 
bites can be taken from one. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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ROSE BUSHES 


New England-Grown — 2-year-old Potted Plants 
GUARANTEED TO BLOOM — Plants That Fail to Bloom Replaced FREE 


$2.00 each 


6 for *9.00 


AVAILABLE FROM APRIL Ist ON 


Rose Bushes Are Very Scarce This Year . 


Order Early to Avoid Disappointment 


HYBRID TEA and EVERBLOOMING 


Varieties marked with an asterisk are grown by Brownell Roses of Little Compton, R. I. They are a new race from hardier species, 
Wichuriana hybrids, that can bloom all summer along with the more tender hybrid teas. Will withstand sub-zero temperatures. 


RED SHADES 


Ami Quinard—crimson maroon, vigorous and 
profuse 

Anne Poulsen—large red clusters throughout 
season 

Brazier—very brilliant red 

Betty Prior—large fragrant clusters, lively red 

Christopher Stone—fragrant, velvety textured, 
vivid scarlet 

Crimson Glory—deep crimson, large and 
fragrant 

*Dr. Kirk—carmine scarlet 

Donald Prior—semi-double, scarlet flushed 
crimson, fragrant 

E. G. Hill—massive blooms of deep velvety 
maroon 

Elite—vivid scarlet red 

Etoile de Hollande—dark velvety red, fragrant 

Francis Scott Key—double, rich crimson 

General McArthur—full double, red, long- 
lasting 

George Dickson 

Kirsten Poulsen—brilliant scarlet 

Henry Nevaro—H. P., crimson scarlet, very 
fragrant 

Hugh Dickson—bright crimson 

Margaret McGredy—tfull blooms of orange 
scarlet 

McGredy’s Scarlet—large brilliant scarlet 

Mme. Edouard Herriot—brilliant coral red 

Poinsettia—double, open flowers of bright 
scarlet 

*Pink Princess—bud red opening to deep red- 
dish pink 

Red Radiance—bright rose red 

*Red Robin—bright red to vermilion 

*Tomkins Red—deep velvety red 


TWO-TONED SHADES 
ae yauinonsans blooms of orange yellow and 


*Anne Vanderbilt—exquisite coppery yellow 
*Break o’ Day—orange shading to apricot 
Condessa de Sastago—deep coppery pink 
inside, golden yellow outside 
Countess Van Dall-—pink, copper, gold and 
salmon 
Edith Nelly Perkins—buff shading to deep pink 
Heinrich Baede—bright vermilion toned gold, 
fragrant 
Merrow Van Russem—golden coppery yellow 
Mme. Joseph Perraud—shading from shell pink 
to buff and orange 
Mme. Butterfly—soft buff pink shading to 


yellow 
President Herbert Hoover—buds and bloom 
yellow, pink and orange shading 
Talisman—golden yellow, copper shaded to red 
*Shades of Autumn—two-toned scarlet yellow 
Ophelia—buff pink shading to rose 


YELLOW SHADES 


Golden Dawn—rich sunflower rose, flushed old 
rose 

Golden Rapture—long lasting, fully double, 
rich yellow 

Joanna Hill—fragrant, large yellow, bronze 
shading in center 

Sa ee buttercup yellow, 


Mrs. E. P. Thom—large, bright canary yellow 
Mrs. P. S. DuPont—bud reddish gold, flower 
golden yellow 

Rosyln—deep golden yellow 
Roselandia—light shading to deep yellow 
Ville de Paris—soft clear yellow 

*V for Victory—large double yellow 

*King Boreas—lemon yellow double 


PINK SHADES 
—_. Uprichard—salmon pink stained coppery 
r 


Caroline Testout—light shell pink 
Dainty Bess—waxy petaled rose pink, wine- 
red stamens 
Dame Edith Helen—excellent shape, double, 
glowing pink 
*Early Morn—daybreak pink 
Editor McFarland—double, brilliant pink 
Mrs. Henry Morse—bright rose pink 
*Pink Beauty—very lovely, deep pink 
*Pink Dawn—deep pink, orange base 
*Pink Pearl—very double, rose pink 
Vier Landen—large double, rose pink 
Souvenir de Mme. C. Chambard—large semi- 
double, deep pink 


WHITE SHADES 
Caledonia—large double, white 
Mme. Jules Bouche—very large, pure white 
Snowbird—most prolific pure white bedding 


rose 
Westfield Star—sparkling white 
*Lily Pons—white with pure yellow center, 
very large 
Frau Karl Druski—immense, large pure white 


CLIMBING VARIETIES 


*Apricot Glow—coppery pink, double in 
abundant clusters 


American Beauty—strong grower, deep rose 


American Pillar—large single flowers, pink 
with white center 


*Brownell Rambler—large clear yellow, very 
double 
Blaze—vivid bright red, everblooming 
*Carpet of Gold—very brilliant, pure yellow 
*Copper Glow—deep coppery orange, spicy 
fragrance 
*Dr. Burt—clusters of reddish orange, very 
double, fragrant 
Dr. —_ Fleet—vigorous grower, delicate shell 
P 
*Elegance—the larges! of blooms in perfect 
form, yellow 


Emily Gray—beautiful bright yellow, semi- 
double 

Excelsa—clusters, fine intense crimson 

*Frederick S. Peck—deep grenadine pink, 
yellow center 


*Mrs. Arthur Curtis James—the supreme yellow 
rose 


*Golden Glow—spectrum yellow, very fragrant 

Glendale—creamy white, profuse and vigorous 

*Golden Orange Climber—yellow and orange, 
crinkly flower 


*Harvest Glow—yellow outside, deep pink 
within 


*Pearly White—semi-double, white rose 

*White Gold—a most gracefully formed nearly 
white rose 

Jacotte—coppery yellow tinted red 

Marie Gouchalt—brilliant light red 

Mary Wallace—bright clear rose pink 

Mme. Gregoire Stachelin—Spanish beauty 
rose, crimson bud opening to pink 

New Dawn—shell pink, everblooming 

Paul Scarlet—vivid scarlet red 

Primrose—very hardy, canary yellow 

Silver Moon—pure white, very hardy 





A Limited Quantity of These Two Very Popular Rose Bushes 


Pot-Grown at $2.50 each 


PEACE—Ovid buds and golden yellow etched with pink. As they open color changes from 


canary yellow to pale golden to iridescent cream. Petals are edged with apple blossom 
pink as they open to glorious 5-inch blossoms. 


MIRANDY—A strong free-branching plant producing long pointed buds of deep, rich red, 


opening to chrysanthemum red. Fragrant and long lasting. 


TREE-LAND, Inc. 


New England’s Finest Nursery Stock 
Memorial Drive at Western Avenue, Cambridge 


Telephone TROwbridge 8416 
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FRAMES OF 
LIVING BEAUTY 


HE picture of your home is framed with the live, 

friendly wood of trees and shrubs. From earth to sky, 
they enclose your home with graceful borders that sway 
and curtsy, repeating every year their costume changes— 
blossoms, swelling buds, foliage of many hues and patterns. 
Since nature has trusted all this beauty to our keeping, let 
us, in gratitude, provide the small amount of care required. 


Cultivated trees must depend upon their owners for under- 
standing protection against insect pests, disease, and struc- 
tural defects. Simple measures provide the remedy: spray- 
ing, pruning, bracing and cabling, feeding. These treat- 
ments usually preserve health, restore beauty. 


But care should not be delayed too long. Dutch Elm Dis- 
ease is spreading fast. Pruning, spraying, and removal of 
dead trees—sanitation—are sound preventives. Start a com- 
plete program to protect your trees now. This is the time to 
arrange for dormant spraying and other work which may 
be needed. 


Our representative will be glad to give you expert advice 
in all matters affecting the welfare of your trees. Just write 
or phone—no obligation. 


[9 NeW ENGLAND 
ues TREE EXPERT COMPANY inc. 
AG Gardening in the Sky 


316 North Harvard Street, Boston, Mass. * STA 7722 
586 Pawtucket Avenue, Pawtucket, R. I. * PERRY 6355 

















A Gardening Digest 


DDT for Thrips 


H. KNIGHT of the Iowa State College has written in the 
Yearbook of the Southeastern Michigan Gladiolus So- 
ciety that he is conducting experiments on the control of thrips 
on gladioli by using the new insecticide, DDT. For this pur- 
pose he used 50 per cent wettable powder DDT. He began by 
preparing a spray of five per cent strength DDT and controlled 
thrips with this preparation. He then turned to dusting the 
plants with five per cent DDT, using a fine grade of talc as the 
diluent. This was very effective, and convenient to use. 

Mr. Knight recommends dusting the growing plants every 
seven to 10 days throughout the growing season, using five per 
cent DDT dust. DDT put on as a dust has given nearly perfect 
control of thrips, and no damage to the plants has been in evi- 
dence. In fact, the corm crop looks the best of any he has 
produced. 

Dusting gladioli is easy work with light equipment, and 
much faster than using a sprayer. It is possible to dust one-half 
acre of gladioli in two hours time, using the hand duster men- 
tioned above. 


Like Parent, Like Seedling 


HE Department of Horticulture at Cornell University has 

reported that care should be taken to avoid the use of 2,4-D 
and other growth regulators in the production of flower seed 
bulbs, etc., until more is known about the effects of this group 
of chemicals. 2,4-D has been used in horticulture not only to 
control weeds in lawns but to spray on soil to prevent seedling 
growth of weeds. 2,4-D can be taken up through the roots of 
plants from soil treatment. It can be taken in through the leaves 
as a spray or vapor. 

Seedlings of red kidney beans from parents sprayed with 
2,4-D during the ripening of the pods show a range of 2,4-D 
symptoms in the juvenile and mature foliage. Parent plants 
usually show 2,4-D reactions of death, bending, dwarfing or 
abnormal leaf serration. Seedlings duplicate these effects, espe- 
cially the minor ones that do not result in the death of the plants. 








The Heat of Decomposition 


D. SCARSETH has recalled in Better Crops With Plant 
Food that we have been thinking of organic matter as 
beneficial primarily for improving the soil tilth, supplying avail- 
able nitrogen, and adding to the moisture-holding capacity of 
the soil; but the heat effect of decomposing organic matter has 
usually gone unnoticed. We know, Dr. Scarseth states, that 
when decomposing organic matter, such as cornstalks, is plowed 
under it is safe to estimate that another ton of roots is involved. 
Three tons of tops and roots per acre would give off as much 
heat in total decomposition as the burning of about 1.5 tons of 
hard coal. This amount of heat is not to be ignored—it has real 
value. But in order for it to be of value, the organic matter must 
be decomposing actively—the slow fires of the soil must actu- 
ally burn and more fuel must be added from time to time. 


Winter Injury 

HE problem of Winter injury to plants is a complicated one. 

Far too often states Wisconsin Horticulture, we are inclined 
to give just one reason for injury to any kind of plant. We may 
say the injury is due to ‘‘alternate freezing and thawing during 
the Winter.’’ It does seem as if the hardier a plant is, the more 
likely it is to be injured by a thaw and then hard freezing. 
However, semi-hardy plants such as hybrid tea roses are unable 
to stand severe Wisconsin Winters and are frozen by low tem- 
peratures. Plants which are adapted to the Far North and can 
withstand low temperatures, cannot stand warm spells in Win- 
ter. Plants adapted to conditions farther south cannot with- 
stand very low temperatures. 
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ROCKNOLL’S Ohio Hybrid CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


WINTER HARDY TO 10 BELOW WITHOUT SNOW COVER 
Early Flowering - Brilliant Colors + Lasting 
More About These in Our Colored Mum Catalog Now Ready 


GIANT FLOWERED 
ENGLISH MUMS 


Grow Mums of Greenhouse Size Outdoors 
in Your Garden. 





Bronze Buttercup 50c + 3 for $1.39 
Deep bronze golden reverse full double 
6 to 7 in. across. 


Coppelia 75c + 8$ for $2.00 
Glowing red full double 5 to 6 in. across. 
Mrs. J. Findley 50c + 3 for $1.39 


Bright yellow flowers often 5 in. across 
when disbudded. 





S OUTSTANDING OHIO HYBRIDS 


75c each + 3 for $2.00 + $7.50 dozen 

Brilliance—Double flowers of 
brilliant bright red. 

Eternal Snow—Early full double 
pure white, 2 in. 

Old Copper—Showy coppery yellow. 
Double 2 in. across. 

September Shell—Double soft pink, 
2 in. across. 

Victor Ries—Blend of salmon rose 
overlaid bronze, 3 in. 


3 UNIQUE OHIO HYBRIDS 


Bougainville 75e + 3 for $2.00 


Bright terra cotta red. Double 
flowers 2% in. across. 


Lantana 75e + 3 for $2.00 


Very floriferous. Light orange 
yellow pompons. 1% in. 


Purple Dean Kay $1.00 + 3 for $2.50 


Unique shade of French purple. 
Showy double flowers 2 in. across. 








THESE 5 OUTSTAND- $3.00 
ING OHIO HYBRIDS 











THESE 3 UNIQUE $9.00 
OHIO HYBRIDS 


4 HARDIEST MUMS 


Of All the Good Standard Garden 
Mums These 4 Have Proved 
the Hardiest 


Algonquin 35c + 8 for $1.00 
Early bright yellow full double 
1% in. across. 


Kristina 35c + 8 for $1.00 


Soft American Beauty rose colored 
flowers. 3 in. across. Single. 


Red Velvet 35c + 8 for $1.00 
Best red pompon clear color— 
non-fading. 2 in. 


Polar Ice 50c + 8 for $1.39 
Clear blue white flowers. 2 in. 











Mrs. H. T. Riley $1.00 + 8 for $2.56 across. Early. 


Double pure white flowers up to 7 in. 
across. 





THESE 4 $1 .25 
HARDIEST MUMS 














THESE 4 GIANT ENGLISH mums$9.00 


17 BEAUTIFUL OUTSIDE MUMS only *5.° 


This includes the 4 groups described above — 5 Outstanding Ohio Hybrids, 4 Giant 
English, 3 Unique Ohio Hybrids and the 4 Hardiest — plus a plant of new Red Kristina. 


This is an $11.30 value for only $5.00. 








Gentlemen: 


Please send me postpaid the items 
checked below. I am paying for 
them now and want the plants sent 
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MONTHLY EVERBLOOMING H.T. ROSES | (Date)...------eeccrrreeeeeeeeees 
Two Years Old Large Field Grown Bushes | !) 5 Outstanding Ohio Hybrids — $3.00 
69c each + Any 8 for $2.00 + $7.00 dozen s 2 8 Unique Ohio Hybrids 2.00 
REDS PINKS YELLOWS tC) 4 Hardiest Mums LS 
' 
Ami Quinard Cynthia Ford Soeur Therese : [) 4 Giant English Mums 2.00 
Essence Editor McFarland Luxemburg 
Red Radiance Pink Radiance Sunburst ; AS Sey See _ 
E. G. Hill Briarcliff Mrs. P.S. Dupont 4 ([) The 3 Monthly Roses that I have 
Rouge Mallerin Margaret McGredy Golden Dawn : checked 2.00 
WHITE Salmon Radiance TWO TONE ' (1) The 6 Toughest Roses 3.75 
K. A. Victoria Herbert Hoover ‘CO The 6 Loveliest Roses 3.75 
Caledonia * Talisman 


(1 PLEASE SEND YOUR COLORED 
MUM CATALOG FOR 1947 





6 TOUGHEST ROSES $3.75 | 6 a ROSES $3.75 








Red Radiance, Pink Radiance mi Quinard, Essence N = 
Rouge Mallerin, Editor McParland Marget meeeety, Soeur Therese BEBO .ccccesscssseses vy eeerseeeseeceses 
Luxemburg, Talisman edonia, Hoover & 








Address ........ & fe Peer. eee 


Settee ee? ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


EVERYTHING PREPAID TO YOUR DOOR 


OUR 20th ANNIVERSARY CATALOG FEATURING 
OUTSIDE MUMS IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


ROCKNOLL NURSERY, Dept.H, MORROW, OHIO 
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Time to Fix the Lawn 


IME spent on a lawn now will pay for 

itself many times over in beauty and 
satisfaction before the year is over. Beau- 
tiful lawns do not just happen. They are 
the result of timely and intelligent care and 
in the lawn maker's calendar Spring is one 
of the most important times of all. The 
proper care now will be especially evident 
when the trying days of mid-Summer come 
and lawns all around are burning up. Then 
a green lawn is appreciated and is truly an 
Oasis. 

An established lawn should be raked 
carefully. This should be done before ac- 
tive growth has begun in earnest. All the 
sticks, gravel from the driveway, bits of 
paper and other materials that accumulated 
during the Winter should be removed be- 
fore they catch in the lawn mower and 
cause trouble. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, to see that the grass is not torn out by 
the roots by too vigorous raking. A bam- 
boo or one of the newer metal broom rakes 
is best for this purpose and will not catch, 
as will a steel garden rake. 

Then, after the lawn has been ‘“‘tidied 
up” the next thing to do is to roll it. For 
this a water ballast roller is preferable, for 
then you can set the weight to suit the soil. 
If the lawn is rolled too early, while the 


ground is still muddy, or with too heavy a 
roller, the soil is compacted too much and 
the grass roots suffer from a !ack of proper 
aération. 

Also, no attempt should be made to roll 
down bumps or ruts. They should be cor- 
rected with a shovel by removing some of 
the soil underneath., The sole purpose of 
rolling is to firm the soil gently around the 
roots and to press back any plants that may 
have been heaved by the frost as well as to 
take care of any that may have been loos- 
ened in the raking. 

Burning over the lawn, of course, is out. 
It destroys the layer of humus on top of 
the soil that you have been patiently trying 
to build up and may also damage some of 
the grass plants. 

Then, when the lawn shows signs of 
increased activity it should be given an 
application of a complete fertilizer fairly 
high in nitrogen. A combination of or- 
ganic and inorganic fertilizers is usually 
best, as it gives the quick action of the 
latter plus the longer-lasting properties of 
the organic materials. A formula such as 
8-6-4 or 10-5-5 will prove satisfactory, if 
applied at the rate of five to 10 pounds per 
1000 square feet. If the soil is poor, up 
to 15 or more pounds may be used. To 


avoid burning it should be applied just be- 
fore a rain or while the grass is dry and 
then watered in gently. 

In the case of a new lawn, a special 
effort should be made to get it done as early 
as possible. Just as soon as the ground may 
be dug without having it turn into a sticky 
mass it should be thoroughly prepared at 
least one spade deep. Then, it should be 
tested—-your local experiment station will 
do it for you—and lime or fertilizer 
worked in according to its recommenda- 
tions. The average application of fertilizer 
will run about four to five pounds per 100 
square feet. 

Next comes the subject of the seed. 
Ordinarily, it is best to purchase an estab- 
lished mixture from some reliable seed 
house. It is always well to remember, too, 
that the best seed is always the cheapest in 
the end. A hay or pasture mixture or one 
full of cheap seed is worse than none at all. 

The only guide needed is that where the 
soil is fairly good, not too shaded nor very 
acid, a mixture containing a large percent- 
age of Kentucky blue grass is best. Where 
the area is shaded a ‘‘shady’”’ mixture con- 
taining some rough-stalked bluegrass is 
better and where the soil is on the sandy 
side it should contain Chewings’ New Zea- 
land fescue. Of course, if an exceptionally 
fine lawn is desired such as one finds on 
putting greens—and one is willing to give 
it the care it needs—then bent grasses may 
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be used. Other special purpose mixtures 
are also available for steep banks and ter- 
races or seashore planting. 

South of New York City the semi- 
tropical grass, Zoysia matrella or ‘‘Flawn”’ 
may be used with success. This grass is 
planted in late Spring in the form of 
stolons which are scattered lightly over the 
soil, raked and rolled in. In about two 
years it makes a thick, luxuriant green car- 
pet. It is at home in sun or shade, is very 
resistant to wear, not bothered by Japa- 
nese beetles or chinch bugs and capable of 
crowding out the most vigorous of weeds. 
Cutting is also reduced to a minimum, two 
or three times a year being sufficient. Its 
only drawbacks are that it cannot be grown 
in the most northern states and where the 
seasons are short it is slow to green up. 

Returning to the subject of seed, when 
sowing it is best to divide it into two parts 
and to spread it as evenly as possible over 
the entire area. Then the remaining seed 
should be distributed by walking at right 
angles to the course taken the first time. 

Then the area should be raked very 
lightly to cover the seed. A gentle rotary 
motion is best. Many times the recom- 
mendation is made that the seed be covered 
with finely screened soil but on a new lawn 
it is difficult to spread it evenly and raking 
is better. After that, go over the area with 
a light roller to firm the soil but do not 
pack it. 

The next step is watering. Many people 
feel that a newly seeded lawn may be wa- 


tered only morning or evening. However, 
this is not so. A gentle but thorough wa- 
tering during the day is even better, for it 
ensures a continual supply of moisture 
during the warm part of the day and usu- 
ally brings quicker results. 

On steep banks or any other place where 
there is danger of washing, the soil may be 
covered with coarse burlap. This will also 
conserve moisture and eliminate the need 
for frequent watering. When the grass is 
up and the sprouts are beginning to pene- 
trate the burlap it may be removed. In 
fact, this is also an excellent method to use 
where there is any danger of drying out. 

If grubs, particularly those of the Japa- 
nese beetle, or chinch bugs have been a 
source of trouble, they can be controlled 
by an application of DDT powder. This 
should be worked thoroughly into the top 
few inches of soil at the rate of about six 
or seven pounds of 10 per cent DDT per 
1000 square feet a week or so before plant- 
ing. Not only is it more effective than 
lead arsenate for this purpose but there is 
also much less danger of burning the grass. 

Many times, however, it is not necessary 
to re-make a lawn completely. In such a 
case the bare spots should be loosened and 
the seed planted as usual. Where the lawn 
is merely thin, the soil should be loosened 
up as much as possible without disturbing 
the existing grass. The seed should be scat- 
tered evenly after which the entire area 
should be covered with a light coating of 
fine soil and rolled. 


Asparagus Advice 
SPARAGUS is a profitable crop to 
grow in the home garden and Mary 
Washington, or strains of it, is recom- 
mended by Dr. F. F. Cowart, horticultur- 
ist at the Georgia Experiment Station, as 
the most popular variety. It not only cans 
well but also is excellent for freezing in 
home and commercial freezers. 

Dr. Cowart also points out that those 
people who already have an asparagus bed 
will do well to fertilize it early this Spring 
with a 4-8-6 or 6-8-6 fertilizer. After the 
cutting season, another application similar 
to the first should be made. Where ma- 
nure is available an application supple- 
mented with superphosphate may be sub- 
stituted for the commercial fertilizer, if 
one so desires. 

The spears should not be cut the first 
growing season and only a limited quan- 
tity the second. Beginning the third year, 
the spears may be cut for the usual cutting 
period of six to eight weeks. So treated, 
the plants will thrive for many years. 

It has been found in experimental plant- 
ings that the best results are obtained by 
setting asparagus crowns in trenches, 18 to 
24 inches apart, two inches deep and in 
rows four or five feet apart on light to 
medium sandy loam soil. As growth pro- 
gresses the first season the soil should be 
worked toward the plants and eventually 
making the crowns about eight inches 
deep. 














New Rose White Wings 





Wayside 





New! Lovely! . . . Better! 


THEY’RE FROM WAYSIDE! 


New varieties to accent the beauty of your 
garden and reawaken your interest. You 
can count on Wayside for beauty and hardi- 
ness in plants. There are many new ones 
this year—all tested by us before being 
offered to you. Here are just a few of them: 


NEW ROSES. Butterscotch. Soft buff- 
yellow outside, inside pale buff, penciled 
lightly with orange-buff. Edith Willkie. 
Pointed bud jasper red. Inside shrimp 
pink. Both are Hill creations. 


NEW CALIFORNIA ROSE ORIGINA- 
TIONS—exclusive Wayside introductions. 
Glorious: Vermilion buds, semidouble 
flowers of Tyrian rose. White Wings: 
Dogwood-like flowers, gold-tipped amethyst 
stamens. Ming Toy: A dainty red cluster 
rose with precisely-placed petals quite like 
a miniature Camellia. 


NEW GIANT TRITOMA W. S&S. 
REEVES. Biggest Red Hot Poker in ex- 
istence. Spikes 5 to 6 feet tall. Flower 
heads 12 to 15 inches long and 4 to 5 inches 
in diameter—in soft, coral red. A boldly 
striking accent of color for your garden. 


NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM WHITE 
CACTUS. Pure white pointed petals form 
a fully double flower shaped like a Cactus [f 
Dahlia. Blooms 4 to 6 inches diameter. 
Very hardy. Nothing comparable in chrys- 
anthemums. 


“HOWARD’S MIRACLE” PLUM—an 
absolutely new fruit. Flavor entirely new 
and distinct, more like peach, nectarine 
and plum combined. Fruit giant size— 
2%” or more diameter. Bears second year 
after planting. 


Send for World’s Finest Horticultural 
Book-Catalog. 176 pages of descriptions 
of roses, flowering shrubs, hardy plants and 
lilies—with complete cultural instructions. 
Page after page of color photos. Hours of 
enjoyment for flower- 
lovers. To be sure you get 
this outstanding book, it 
is necessary that you en- 
close with your request 
50c, coin or stamps, to 
cover postage and han- 
dling costs. 
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LILY OF THE VALLEY Grafting 


Pips for Forcing 


Greenhouse 


Genuine Danish-grown pips especially treated for 
home and greenhouse forcing. Bloom 3 to 4 weeks 


from planting. Plant March 1 for Easter. as Roses 


12 pips $2.25; bundle of 25 pips $4.25. 


Schling’s All-Double New Hybrid Lily S ANY gardener knows, growing roses 


is one of the most demanding proc- 


PETUNIA MIXTURE ORANGE TRIUMPH esses in the amateur’s calendar. When we 


100% all double Petunia mixture | A sensational new lily of great are successful, we are justly proud. 


. ‘ 2s During the Winter months, however, 
of superlative quality. Dwarf,com- | beauty. Exquisite pure golden hin: oe aya thoes Oe tht we 


pact plants in pure white, flesh- | orange. Upright, chalice-shaped usually take them for granted. Actually, 
pink, salmon, light rose, deep rose, | blooms, 5 or 6 to each 5-foot stem. the commercial production of greenhouse 
lavender, and deep purple. No | Splendid for garden and cutting. roses is much more difficult than ever our 


magenta. Hardy and easy to grow. gardening experience indicates. 
One item among many, the greenhouse 


Packet of 125 seeds $1.25 $1.00 each; $11.00 a dozen grower faces, is that of providing himself 
Our beautiful Spring Catalog in full color presents the best new introductions and with vigorous, healthy and productive 
all the choicest of the old favorite flowers and vegetables. Write for your free copy. stock. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. In general, he accomplishes this by re- 
612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. placing his old plants at intervals with new 
ones. These new plants are all a combina- 


tion of a strong under-stock and of the 
exact variety of rose which is desired. 


Pink and White ps er ee Such rose plants are produced annually 


in tremendous volume by the practice of 


h ili ae: 
L #@ grafting. 
4 owy i 1es my . Because of the interesting technique of 
BS this grafting, Horticulture has requested 
Lilium speciosum rubrum and album Ar™ gr M : :; 
eae Koa r. Francis W. Ruzicka of Chatham, 
We can supply ao cellent bulbs imported Re RRS cet: N. J., one of America’s largest rose grow- 
a ae 8 inches in 200 gaye ¢ Pk Vs weiner ers, to describe his methods, which are as 
is y lily is carmine-pink. a AE | Pata pete 
~_ the wig te a i ay naga AEE me ON A The basis of the whole system of graft- 
Pink: 75 ¢ — cach; $8 25. ‘d e gf AE PSSM CN ing is that, instead of making a cutting 
Pines i BE doce WEY OB coe Deon Ce Pe. @\ 2 6 from the variety of rose we want to re- 


White: $1.10 each; $11.00 per dozen ‘ 
All postpaid. Order immediately. produce asexually, we make a cutting a 


DELIVERIES: to Southern States will be made at a4 OE year in advance from a rose such as “Rosa 


— 0 ee. ——— - manetti’’ which has a little single pink 


flower similar to our native wild roses. 

; NEW GLADIOLUS from HOLLAND When rooted, the cutting is planted out 
Six exquisite’ new varieties: BLUE ORCHID, light lobelia blue; HOP- into a field in rows either in France, Hol- 
MAN’S GLORY, sunflower yellow; ILE DE FRANCE, salmon-pink; land, England or in increasing numbers in 
MRS. MARKS MEMORY, fuchsia-red; NEW EUROPE, vivid garnet- our own northwestern states. At the end 


red; SWEET SEVENTEEN, soft peach-rose. of the season they are dug and graded so 


SPECIAL COLLECTION OFFER: 3 each of the 6 varieties (18 in all) for $3.75; as to give us stems of about pencil size, 
6 each of the 6 varieties (36 in all) for $7.25 bunched, carefully packed and shipped 


Orders cannot be sent C.0.D. Beautiful Catalog Free dormant to us ready for the grafting proc- 
ess with varieties of our own choosing. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS., Inc. These rootstocks are kept cold and dor- 


Dept. 411 Babylon, L. I., New York mant until early January each year when 
they are unpacked and potted in well com- 


posted soil in special deep but narrow pots 


known as grafting pots in order to con- 
, cauiT TREES serve space in the grafting cases where as 
é Gye BERRIES many plants must be crowded as one finds 


ROSES AND SHRUBS possible. 

These cases really look and are like a 
Choice, sturdy, upland grown stock that will hotbed or sash frame mounted on legs and 
quate CES Gent Gam Cauw Guay at Gee. supplied with steam heat underneath and 


Our FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- ] ; 
HEDGE eennies, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES and with a stiff paper extending from leg to 


TRIMMER SHRUBS are noted for their vigor. Write for leg and up to the frame height to keep the 
A fast cutting, easy to use trimmer. Oontinuous our new 1947 CATALOG in full color. It's FREE. heat underneath the bench. A cushioning 


ietion, more like mowing. A real time-saver. Free Planting Guide with each & e is 
Only $9.75 and fully guaranteed order. We GUARANTEE SATIS- layer of well-weathered ashes and sand i 
placed in the frame and all surfaces care- 


FACTION. ; , 
fully whitewashed to protect against fun- 


Our 67th Year 
CHANDLER MACHINE CO. se gus growth. Sometimes lead-covered elec- 


KELL ‘ > : . : ; 
oe ae 64 —— ew ae tric heating cable is placed in the sand 
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layer—similar to an outdoor coldframe— 
in order to provide emergency thermosta- 
tic protection if the steam should fail or 
not be sufficient to hold the required tem- 
perature of 70 to 80 degrees. 

To prepare for grafting, experienced 
men select perfect flowers of the variety as 
they bloom in an adjoining greenhouse and 
remove only the flower and first imperfect 
leaf leaving the rest of the flowering shoot 
to develop and store up food. About a 
week later the entire shoot is removed with 
a sharp knife and cut into a number of 
pieces each with leaf and stem like a one- 
leaf cutting. 

The potted rootstocks are then brought 
to the grafting bench and with a sharp 
knife and sure motion the grafter cuts up- 
ward on a diagonal about one inch from 
the soil line. The cutting is then taken up 
after having been given a matching diago- 
nal cut and one side of each are placed 
together so that the sap conducting tissues 
are in close contact and, while so held with 
thumb and forefinger, are wrapped with a 
raffia tie to hold them. 

The grafted plants are placed in shallow 
carrying trays and then carried to and 
placed into the grafting case which has 
been previously warmed and watered. 
After being placed firmly in the case they 
are given a final light sprinkling and the 
glass or sash closed and every little crack 
stuffed or covered with newspaper so that 
as tight a moisture and heat seal is estab- 
lished as possible. 

The case is watched day and night and 
the temperature read by attendants from 
thermometers within the cases. After 
about 10 days the glass is carefully opened 
a little at a time to admit air and finally the 
glass is removed entirely and the little 
plants are growing with their wild roots 
and cultivated variety tops and they will 
go on growing together for at least three 
years in the greenhouses. In May and June 
they are planted in the greenhouse benches 
and by the following March are capable of 
producing roses with stems over five feet 
long. 








God Almighty first planted a garden 
and, indeed, it is the purest of human 
pleasures. It is the greatest refresh- 
ment of the spirits of man; without 
which buildings and palaces are but 
gross handy-works; and da man shall 
ever see, that when ages grow to civil- 
ity and elegancy, men come to build 
stately, sooner than to garden finely; 
as if gardening were the greater per- 
fection. 


Bacon, “Of Gardens.” 
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Catalog free and postpaid. = + 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. CATRLOG 
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Lovely Brass FLOWER POTS 


The glossy green of ivy or the bright scarlet of geraniums will be doubly dramatic 

against the polished brass of the handsome containers, mounted on sturdy lions’ 

paws. (Also available in polished copper). Water-tight and handmade, they’re 

5%” x54”, and will hold standard size clay pots. 

$6.50 each or $12.50 the pair For larger 6%” x6%” pot $8.50 each or $16.50 the pair 
Express collect. Send check or money order to: 


SYLVAN GIFTS + 30 Avenue B + New York City 











nt nr acct anil 


These flats did not burn These flats did NOT ROT 
They ROTTED. They were treated with 


After two years service “the (Cuprinol) treated flats 
are as good as the day they were dipped” reports 
Bulletin #10 of the New York State Flower Growers, 
Inc. But the same wood in the untreated flats ‘‘is al- 
most completely decayed to a powder.”’ Cuprinol 
treated wood is non-toxic to plants, and Cuprinol 
treatment will reduce your operating costs. From florist 
supply dealers. 











CUPRINOL, Inc., 39 Spring Lane, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
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‘ws time for #2 \° 


\landeville Flower Se 


Suddenly, it’s spring, and time to be thinking 
about this year’s garden. No matter whether 
you want old favorites or the new varieties, 
you will find an extensive assortment in the 
Mandeville display at stores everywhere. 
All Mandeville Seeds are Tripie-Tested— 
first, for Germination; second, for Quality of 


Buy MANDEVILLE Flowers, and third, for Completeness of 
Seeds and add to the Mixtures. 
beauty of your flow- 


er garden. _ MANDEVILLE & KING CO., Rochester 1, N.Y. 
Flower Seed Specialists for 71 Years 











™testeo FLOWER SEEDS 





Each a Leader in Its Class 


New AGERATUM—“White Beauty” 
See illustration at left 
Pure, glistening white counterpart of Purple Beauty. 
Fifty Rooted Cuttings, $10.00 
New DIGITALIS—Improved “White Beauty” 
Glistening pure white, without a single spot. Flower heads, 244 
to 3 ft. long; plants 5 ft. high. $1.00 per Pkt. 
MASON’S GOLDEN MIDGET SWEET CORN 
Tiny cobs (4 in. long) set with full size kernels. Stalks only 314 
ft. high, bearing 3 to 5 ears. Extra sweet; delicious. Pkt. con- 
tains 500 seeds, enough for two plantings. $1.00 per Pkt. 


All items shipped transportation prepaid if check accompanies order. 
ur Spring Catalog mailed with every order. 


ANDREW R. KENNEDY, Inc. 


se SEEDS—PLANTS— BULBS at 
Dept. C, 22 W. 27th St., New York 1, N. Y. 














DISCS * SEEDS * CULTIVATES 


FERTILIZES * SPRAYS * HAULS 1947 Catalogue Now Ready 
~—— _— FREE* upon request 
PY ey Designed from cover to cover to help you 
solves every major up- , — and plant yan A qraee. “Gar . 
fy ms,’ our new catalog, describes an 
keep problem of the illustrates the best of the New and Old- 


country home or , ys fashioned Roses; unusual Eve: 
onal farm, ioe f Shrubs and Vines; Azaleas and 
ey dedrons; Lilacs and many other flowering 
Write for a be shrubs; all the Novelty and old favorite 
FREE CATALOG to 34 Perennial Flowers. Truly a catalog you 


will read and keep and use. 
*Free east of Miss.; 25 cents elsewhere. 


Oustomers of record will receive their 
copy automatically. 


bYe)e)s)lil @romeate abit 











Nurserymen 
522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 
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The African Violet 


FRICAN violets are not difficult to 
grow. For best results a temperature 
of 70 to 72 degrees is desirable. Less than 
60 degrees checks both growth and flower- 
ing, while over 75 may be detrimental. 
In a dry room pans of water on the radia- 
tors and pebble-filled saucers with a con- 
stant supply of water beneath the plants 
help a great deal. 

Light is necessary for healthy growth 
and blooms but it should not be too strong. 
The leaves often develop a yellowish color 
in too much light. Watering should be 
done carefully and no water should be 
allowed to touch the leaves. A small 
amount applied daily to the saucer beneath 
is best. 

Plants which have stopped blooming 
soon after being brought into the house 
are often benefited by shifting to a slightly 
larger pot. Unlike many plants, African 
violets do not bloom better when pot- 
bound. 


Christmas Flowers 


E NOT only grow flowers for the 

centerpiece for the Christmas table 
but plants for own enjoyment and for gift 
plants. In May when the earth is warm 
we start seeds of the globe amaranth. This 
old-fashioned flower is unknown to many 
gardeners. The plants ask only a minimum 
of care. They will grow in poor soil, with- 
stand severe drought, seem to be free of 
any disease and do not attract pests. 

The plants seem at their best just before 
frost. We take them up and place them in 
pots. Some of the blossoms still out in the 
yard are picked and let dry to arrange in 
attractive Winter bouquets. The globe 
amaranth belongs to the everlasting family 
and dries like straw flowers. 

The amaranth comes in three colors, 
pink, white and a deep purple with a red- 
dish cast. The latter is the color we plant. 
It resembles the red clover in form. 

With these flowers we like to use coleus. 
In mid-Summer we take cuttings and start 
numerous plants in part soil and sand. By 
Christmas these foliage plants are beautiful 
and just right for gift plants with their 
touches of red in the leaves. 

For the Christmas dinner centerpiece we 
cut the blossoms from the globe amaranth 
plants and as much of the coleus as is 
needed for an arrangement in an oblong 
shaped bowl. At either side we place pot- 
tery containers each holding three candles. 
We use the white, green or cerise candles. 

In a few days we take the coleus from 
the centerpiece, cut off some stems, put the 
slips in water and allow them to take root. 
Toward Spring we plant these in pots, 
later taking them out-of-doors for plant- 
ing in the open. From these plants we take 
the slips in mid-Summer repeating the 
procedure described at the beginning of 
this article. 

—Camilla W. Wilson. 


Sedalia, Mo. 
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Petunia Pointers 


HE petunia is the annual for the busy 

gardener who demands a splash of 
color and lasting effect. A combination we 
tried may interest other gardeners. First 
Lady and Velvet Ball, in a sunny exposure 
with soil on the lean side, gave us a lavish 
display throughout the season with very 
little care. 

First Lady is the best clear soft pink we 
have ever grown. The flowers are pro- 
duced freely and the plants are compact 
and bushy. It may be used for a border 
plant where a soft pink is desired and its 
neat habit makes it desirable for formal 
planting. Velvet Ball is deep, velvety, 


mahogany-red. Its large and well spaced: 


flowers are excellent cut flower material. 

Another petunia variety we have grown 
since its introduction is Igloo. It produces 
medium-sized flowers in profusion 
throughout the season. For the past three 
years we have used it on either side of a 
narrow path with marvelous results. What 
the flowers lack in size they make up for 
in number. One point we have found 
helpful: Do not over-fertilize, as the 
plants have a tendency to sprawl and grow 
out of bounds. 

The All Double America petunia has 
proved its worth in our garden since its 
introduction. The rose pink flowers meas- 
ure two and one-half inches across and 
plants grow erect, forming perfect bushes 
in bloom. The carnation form of the flow- 
ers and the tiny leaves have made visitors 
to our garden question, its being a petunia. 
Planted with lobelias in the foreground it 
is very effective and we have found that it 
does well in half shade. 


—Rose Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, II. 


War on Weeds 


ONCERNED with a high pressure 

campaign to control plants harmful 
to humans—ragweed for hay fever victims 
and poison ivy for nearly everyone, are ex- 
amples — there will be a conference on 
Wednesday, April 16, at the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, 1000 Washington Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 

The conference bears the prosaic name 
of ‘““The Control of Plants Harmful and 
Annoying to Man”’ but it will deal with 
items of very immediate interest to all gar- 
deners and outdoor people. For example, 
Roger P. Wodehouse, authority on pollen 
and hay fever, of the Lederle Research 
Laboratories, will speak on “Plants and 
Allergies.’’ Alfred F. Fletcher, director, 
Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, City of 
New York, will speak on the large scale 
control of allergy-causing plants. George 
S. Avery, Jr., director of the Brooklyn 
Garden, and Conrad B. Link, the Garden’s 
horticulturist, will speak on ‘Methods of 
Weed Control.’’ Movies, demonstrations 
and a forum will add to the value of the 
meeting. The conference is jointly spon- 
sored by the Brooklyn Botanic Garden and 
the New York City Health Department. 
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HEADQUARTERS 
For Hardy Mums 


Here on these high Connecticut windswept hills, the 
magnificent colorings and character of garden chrysan- 
themums are created. It is here that new varieties with 
new habits of bloom are tested for color and stamina 
and released when tried and true. The new 1947 Bristol 
catalog shows in full color the kaleidoscopic efforts of 
Alex Cumming who has created so many varieties and 
delicate shades in hardy chrysanthemums that have 
never existed before. This spring there are four intro- 
ductions — they are the new BOKHARA, SUMMER- 
TIME, WHITE WONDER, and KOREAN 
PRINCESS. Send for the colorful Bristol 
1947 Catalog B—it shows all, tells all. 
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BRAND’S FAMOUS FRENCH LILACS 


We offer you your choice from the 
largest and finest stock in the world; 
all grown on own roots, true to type, 


Gorgeous Peonies, Iris; Other Plants, Fruits, Ornamentals, etc. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS 142 East Division Street, Faribault, Minnesota 


Brand’s Early Blooming 
Hardy CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Our stock of these hardy early-blooming chrysan- 
themums comprises the very best of the very latest 
Minnesota and Chicago University strains, as well 
as new English varieties and some from Eastern 
specialists. See our catalog for special selections at 
prices that will please you. 





BEAUTIFUL 
hardy and dependable. The high- COLORED 
grade quality of Brand lilac roots 


guarantees complete satisfaction. 


CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 
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Adapto Flower Arranger 
The new type holder! 


Newest, cleverest trick in flower arrangements! Simply 
adjust Adapto’s swinging arm supports across the top 
the vase and it’s ready for use. Each flower retained in 
position assuring artistic groupings. 


Ideal for just a few choice flowers or a full bouquet. 
Adaptable to any low or tall vase from 3 to 6 in. across. 
“Gives poise to your posies.” ONLY $4 00 


post paid 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


Mail orders with remittance 
RETKO PRODUCTS, Box 0a lbiewood, N. J. 
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Wir your lawn be 


— if you feed VIGORO early! 


@ Applied now, early thaws and rains will work Vigoro down 
deep . . . down to the roots where it does the most good. 
Like most soils, yours may lack one or more of the vital food 
elements growing things require for proper nutrition. 
Vigoro, complete, balanced plant food, is the result of a 
quarter-century of scientific study .. . a proved formula of food 
elements plants need for proper nutrition. 
Feed Vigoro early. See how it helps nourish plants to health 
and beauty ... helps to make your lawn come up thicker, more 
weed-free. And don’t forget that the 
beautiful trees and shrubs Vigoro can 
help you grow add permanent value to 
your property. Get Vigoro today. 





@ Given with a 100 Ib. bag of Vigoro! 
Famous VIGORO Beauty Plans! 


A PRODUCT OF 
SWIFT & COMPANY 


you CAN 
GROW BETTER 
VEGETABLES 
AND 
FLOWERS 


Backed by the knowledge and 
“know-how” gained over 90 
years of scientific seed breeding, 
Ferry-Morse have been instru- 
mental in introducing 279 new 
vegetable and flower varieties, 
many of which are outstanding in 
their field. Little wonder, then, 
that gardeners who plant Ferry’s 
Seeds are rewarded with lus- 
cious, nutritious vegetables and 
flowers of eye-arresting beauty. 


Furthermore, each year over 
55,000 tests for germination and 


PIANT 
LET THE GOOD EARTH PRODUCE 


trials for trueness to type are 
made that we may be as sure as 
possible the Ferry’s Seeds you 
plant will give you the results 
you have a right to expect. 

So for better vegetables and 
flowers — for best and sur- 
est results — always plant 
Ferry’s Seeds. Remember, you 
can have a better garden with 
Ferry’s Seeds. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
DETROIT 31 ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 24 


e1ry's 


SEEDS 


Heor “The Old Dirt Dobber” on “THE GARDEN GATE” — 
Saturdays, 9:15 A.M.—£ST—Columbia Broadcasting System 








CHOICEST QUALITY 
OF STURDY 


PRIMULA, Polyanthus, Acaulis and 
Juliae varieties ..new and standard, field 
grown, year oid plants, grown for us by 
Steinhaus. 


DAHLIAS, Beautiful and healthy... 
roots of pedigreed new and standard vari- 
eties grown for us by Dr. Hal L. Smith. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Young rooted plants of out: 


standing recent introductions... very fine exhibition, novelty types. 


Write for our complete list...and enjoy the MONTHLY 
MAILINGS our club members receive without charge. 


PLANT-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


1026 H Joseph Vance Bidg., Seattle 1, Wn. 4 


All America 


Yo dues — 
minimum 


purchase 
Garden Club 
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FOR A BEAUTIFUL, 


PERMANENT LAWN 


Staigreen is a mod- 
ern lawn seed mixture, the result 
of years of experiment — free 
troublesome weeds and crabgrass, 
1 tb. $1.25 10 Ibs. $11.75 
2\2 Ibs. 3.10 25 lbs. 28.50 
5 lbs. 6.00 100 Ibs. 110.00 
Helpful Pamphlet Free on Request 
Delivery prepaid anywhere in U. S. A. 
Use 1 Ib. for a new lawn 10 x 20 
ft. — half quantity for renovating. 
EMERALD GRASS FERTILIZER 
25 Ibs. $2.00 100 Ibs. $6.00 


For new lawns, 10 Ibs, to 200 sq. 
ft. — half quantity for renovating. 


1947 Garden Annual 
Free on Request 


Stimmé ale 





132-138 Church St., Dept. HO N.Y.8 


Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn, Hempstead, L. I. 





“PROTECTOWIRE” 


warns you before ¥V¥ 
fire gains headway. 
Inconspicuous, in- /, VS 
expensive, easy Y 
to install. fs 
Write Dept.Bio // *~+ 
for literature. 


~ The Protectowire Co. 


2) 


HANOVER, MASS. 
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a, © HOTESTOES 


TRADE MARK 
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OREGON “GROWN 
Roses. 


Wnte fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
4 3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 
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A Tree for Southern Gardens 


HE yellow elder, Stenolobium stans, is 

the glory of southern gardens in Au- 
tumn. It is a large, upright shrub or small 
tree which must be kept in the background 
because of its size. A glimpse of its bril- 
liant color from the street is so enticing 
that one finds oneself invading yards and 
alleys in order to stand near this tree and 
enjoying the dazzling beauty of its golden 
blossoms. 

The end of every branch has a large 
panicle with as many as 60 open flowers 
at one time. The buds at the ends of the 
panicles continue to open as the old flowers 
drop, extending the blossoming season 
over a period of four or five weeks. The 
yellow flowers are bell-shaped with a two- 
inch tube, five rounded and reflexed lobes 
as well as orange stripes running down the 
throat. The flowers are fragrant and at- 
tract humming birds and bees. The leaves 
are compound with five to seven narrow, 
sharp-pointed, serrate leaflets three inches 
in length and yellow-green in color. 

This small tree, which has a spread and 
a height of 20 feet in my yard, is some- 
times called the yellow bignonia, as it is a 
member of that family. It is also called 
Tecoma stans and has narrow seed pods 
which are six to eight inches long. When 
these pods are cut off before maturing it 
will bloom intermittently throughout the 
year. 

Propagation is accomplished by seed 
which comes true and in such quantities 
that new plants are always found beneath 
the trees. The plants begin to bloom when 
about a year old. 

When used as cut flowers the stems 
should be split or crushed and put into 
deep water in a cool, dark place for three 
or four hours before being arranged in a 
vase. They have a luminous quality that 
makes these sprays seem like liquid gold in 
the house. 

This is a native of the tropical Amer- 
icas. The smaller growing relatives, T. 
smithi and T. garrocha, may be grown in 
pots and will bloom in Winter in the 
greenhouse. 

—Irma R. Byers. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Washington Royal 


MONG the less-known of the older 
varieties of apples is the one known 
to us locally as the ‘Palmer Greening.”’ 
(“Washington Royal’’ is, I believe, the 
official name.) This is to me the outstand- 
ing table apple for home consumption. 
It is crisp, of fine texture and superb— 
I would almost say unique—flavor. And 
it is a good keeper although it requires 
rather careful handling. The yellowish- 
green color is perhaps against it commer- 
cially but I am sure that no other variety 
can excel its delicate taste which is neither 
sweet nor acid but something between the 
two. 
—Charles E. Goodspeed. 
Shirley, Mass. 
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SPRING FLOWERS 


All hardy—for Rock Gardens, 
Borders, Bedding and Shady Locations 





COLLECTION I 


Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 Inches 
Anemone Thalictroides—(Rue Anemone) 
Asarum Canadense—(Wild Ginger) 
Claytonia Virginica—(Spring Beauty) 
Dicentra Cucullaria—-(Dutchman’s Breeches) 

tica Triloba—(Liverwort) 

Ph Bifida—(Cleft Phlox) 
San Canadensis—(Bloodroot) 
Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 
Trillium Grandiflorum—({White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 
Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 
Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot Violet) 
Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
1 each or 15 plants for $2.00 


5 each or 75 plants for $9.00 


COLLECTION II 


Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 Inches 
Anemone Canadensis—(Windflower) 
Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wiid Columbine) 
Arisaema Triphyllum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Caltha Palustris—(Marsh Marigold) 
Dodecatheon Meadia—(Shooting-Star) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-Bells) 
Mimulus Ringens—(Monkey-Flower) 
Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 

Phlox Pilosa—(Downy Phlox) 
Polemonium Reptans—(Jacob’s-Ladder) 
Polygonatum Biflorum—(Solomons-Seal) 
S cina Racemosa—(False Spikenard) 
Thalictrum Diocicum—(Meadow-Rue) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 

1 each or 15 plants for $2.00 


5 each or 75 plants for $9.00 





COLLECTION III 
Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripedium Acaule—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescens—(Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 
1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 


HARDY FERNS 





Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 14 in. 
Athyrium Filix-femina—(Lady Fern) 24 in. 
Botrychium Virginianum—(Rattlesnake Fern) 12 in. 
Dryopteris Spinulosa—(Toothed Wood Fern) 18 in. 
Osmunda Cinnamomea—(Cinnamon Fern) 36 in. 
Osmunda Claytoniana—(Interrupted Fern) 36 in. 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 30 in. 
Polystichum Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 16 in. 
Pteris Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 36 in. 
Woodwardia Virginica—(Chain Fern) 20 in. 

1 each or 10 plants for $2.00 

5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 


All orders promptly acknowledged: Postpaid. 
FREE CATALOG: Wildflowers, Ferns & Perennials. 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 








CAMELLIAS - AZALEAS 
and 
GARDENIAS 


Quantity lots $5.00 or more 


Mud 4- 
Dipped inch 
Roots Pots 
GARDENIAS 
De Fe OO kes cele nada $. .50 $ .75 


AZALEAS, Indica (large type) 
Fisher Pink, Formosa, Pride of 
Mobile, Dorking, Elegans 


PIP SUE i cicvincctcges 50 8.75 


AZALEAS, Dwarf or Kurume type. 
(April delivery). Hinodegiri, 
Coral Bell, Salmon Beauty, 

Hexe, Snow 


8 eee rere ea 
CAMELLIAS (Japonicas) 


Standard Varieties, such as 
Alba Plena, Chandleri Elegans, 
Herme, Monarch, Otome, Pink 
Perfection, Prof. Sargent 


Be OE wiiicceecée ces 1.25 1.78 


RARE CAMELLIAS, 
such as Debutante, Purple Dawn, 
Alba Superba, Gigantea, Kuma- 
saka, Variegated, Laurel Leaf, 
Daikagura, C. M. Hovey, Fanny 
Bolis, Pink Star, Snow Drift, 
Gulf Pride 


BO Or NE 6 oi osces nce 2.25 32.78 
Checks with order 


NATIONAL NURSERIES 
Dept. 27 Biloxi, Miss. 











Special 
BULB OFFER 


3 Imported Peony Roots, Choicest 
EE wivasstdatisnaccus $2.50 


5 “Lilium Henryi, tall yellow . 2.50 
10 "Tuberous Rooted Begonias. 2.50 
10 “Lilium Regale, large white. 2.50 

6 Choicest Mixed Dahlia Roots ....... 2.50 
18 i Tuberoses, single white ... 2.50 
15 i Canna Roots, all colors .... 2.50 
30 o Gladiolus Bulbs, mixed ..'. 2.50 


All orders sent postpaid. 
Send for complete catalogues. 


MONARCH BULB CO. 


KALAMAZOO P.O. Box 963 MICHIGAN 















YOUR GARDEN & YOU 
@ The time-tested, garden- 
tested effective insecticide. 
Recommended by garden 
experts eve here. SAFE 
and non-poisonous. Eco- 
nomical . . . a 35c bottle 
makes up to six gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 


A NON-POISONOUS 
INSECTICIDE 


(jarden Ty. \a 





Roses Are Easy To Grow 


VERYONE wants to grow everbloom- 

ing roses, and certainly no flower is 
lovelier. None is easier to grow either if 
you use a little common sense. There are 
many rose enemies to contend with, but 
the battle is worth while, and soon be- 
comes a labor of love. 

Our rose garden is in West Virginia on 
a 2500-foot plateau and the thermometer 
often dances around the zero mark. On 
rare occasions it has dived to 19 below. 
Yet we have never lost a hybrid tea 
through Winter injury. 

Time was, when we bought only the 
everbloomers that were guaranteed hardy 
in this section. Now we buy any, and all, 
that we can afford. If anybody has ever 
known the Radiance family, the Mc- 
Gredy’s, Editor McFarland, Mrs. P. S. Du- 
Pont or Gruss an: Teplitz to freeze out, or 
even be slightly damaged by low tempera- 
ture, I would like to know it. 

Rich, deep garden soil that grows 
bumper crops of vegetables, will grow 
long-stemmed, true-to-color roses without 
much coaxing. After years of soil-build- 
ing with manure and green-cover crops, 
our garden is in good shape. Rarely, do I 
feed established roses more than once a 
year, and that is right after growth starts 
in early Spring. Half a cup of complete 
plant food is dug into the soil around each 
bush, and thoroughly wet down. 

Never wait for rose enemies to get in 
their deadly work. That is the first rule. 
The second rule is this: Soil, rich in all 
necessary plant food, is half the battle in 
combatting such common annoyances as 
mildew, blackspot and midges. 

It is taken for granted that you will set 
new plants out according to the dealer’s in- 
structions, including the advice to cut back 
all canes to about four inches from the 
ground. Do the same thing when you un- 
hill old plants in the Spring. Follow this 
pruning with a dusting of one of the 
standard fungicides. 

I try to use plain dusting sulfur once a 
week on all my roses, and we put on some 
rotenone dust when we happen to be using 
it on the vegetables. Five per cent DDT 
now appears to be the best treatment for 
thrips, leaf hoppers and for midge pro- 
tection. We are sold on ground limestone, 
and the rose bed gets a liming along with 
the rest of the garden, at least every two 
years. Every year would not hurt. 

Do not cut your hybrid teas back in the 
Fall. Take care of them until you have a 
black frost, because most varieties really 
like to show off along in September and 
October. However, I hill the everbloomers 
up before the ground freezes. Use dirt, 
and pile it up about one foot high. Then 
you can become a mound-builder after the 
ground freezes hard and pile on leaves, 
strawy manure, and even burlap, and 
barrel staves. Uncover when you are sure 
freezing is over. 


—Mrs. T. E. Carter. 
Beckley, W. Va. 
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California’s Largest 
Most Beautiful 


GLADIOLUS 


From Germain’s trial grounds in 
California — selected from hun- 
dreds of finest varieties grown 
—comes this outstanding col- 
lection of the 12 largest and 
most beautiful modern Glad- 
iolus. Gorgeous flowers 6 
and 7 inches across, in 
giant spikes 4 feet or 
more in height, ranging 
in color from the most 
brilliant scarlet and gold 
to delicate salmon, rose, 
lavender, and rare pas- 
tel or blending shades. 
Featured are two superb 
new varieties never be- 
fore offered to the public. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


The entire assortment, including 
Novelties, separately poe wa 
and carefully labeled, packed 

in a beautiful gift box in nat- 
ural colors. Only $1.69, postpaid. 


“Germain's Parca’ panLIA ~% 
Makes superior cut flowers of beautiful glow- 


ing carmine red. Ball type, to 4” diameter. Last in 
water to 10 days. PosTPpamp: 59% each, 3 for $1.69 


Prue ROSE BOOK 
Natural color. Gorgeous new California Roses, Giant Perpet- 
ual Flowering Carnations, New Long Stemmed Violets, Giant 
uble Daisies, new conservatory specimen plants, Bird of 
Paradise, Clivia—newest California Bulb Specialties. Choicest 
Flower Seeds. WRITE FOR FREE COPY 
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Letters like this reach 
us every year from 


DOUBLE hundreds of customers 
CAMELLIA TYPE Enjoy the thrill. of these 
In Red, Pink, gorgeous blooms in 


Rose, Yellow your garden this year. 


Apricot, White Large Bulbs $1.25 
Booklet on grow- CaliforniaGrown 
ing BEGONIAS 12 for $4.50 postpaid 


FREE with order. 
New 64 page Spring Catalogs Ready 


lagoma rs ino 


Box 1115-H, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 








{sk your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
SOAP 
=A SPRAY 


Imp 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


American Color & Chemical Co 


Purchase Street Boston, Mass 


IMp 


The 





HORTICULTURE 
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INSECTS 


HE greater your insect problem, the 
more important it is to use D-X Spray 
—the spray that contains rotenone, pyre- 
thrum and DDT. D-X Spray kills more 


kinds of insects. Controls aphis, codling 
moth, leaf hopper, Mexican bean beetle, 
cabbage worm, tomato worm, corn ear 
worm, Japanese beetle, aster beetle, red 
spider, thrips and many other garden and 
orchard insects. Just add 2 teaspoonfuls 
D-X Spray to each gallon of water. Simple 
and safe to use. One gal., $12.75; 1 qt., 
$4.75; 8 oz., $1.50; 1% oz., $.40. Order 
from your dealer today. 

B. G. Pratt Co., 168 Moore St., Hackensack, N. J. 








DON’T KILL YOUR 
Flower Arrangements ¢ 


Mistaken kindness shortens life of thousands of prize 
blooms. Scientific laboratory experiments at a famous 
university and years of practical use in homes, hospitals 
and flower shows, indicate daily change of water needless 
and often harmful. 

Extend your flowers’ life far beyond normal. Avoid 
disturbing them daily. Simply use one FLOWER-PEP 
per vase. No more scouring of unpleasant slimy residue. 
FLOWER-PEPS keep water sweet and ciean. 

FLOWER-PEPS are the original and only product to 
combine successfully in one 
easy-to-use tablet both 
bacteria-destroying factors 
and important nutrients to 
increase the life and beauty 
of your flowers. 

No fussy measuring or 

. mixing. No waste. Just 
take a tablet from its patented Seal-tite pocket. Drop in 
vase. Costs so little. So easy to use. Don’t go on wasting 
half the life of your bouquets! 

If your dealer can’t supply, mail $1.00 today tor flower 
print box of 50 FLOWER-PEPS, or $3.00 for Large Box 
of 200, postpaid. Garden Clubs write. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 


Dept. H-37 Needham 2, Mass. 





"MUMS 
of Special Beauty and Charm 


Avalanche. Double; pure white. 2 ft. Sept. 25. 
Burma. Glistening bronze with soft orange 
tints and coppery overtones. Late Sept. on 


2 ft. 
ey amen deep wine-red. 2) ft. 


Suhennah. Large, single flower of rich amar- 
anth-pink. 1/2 ft. Oct. 15. 

Mrs. Pierre S. DuPont III. A blending of rose- 
salmon and + heme Excellent for cut- 
ting. 3 ft. Oct. 

Eugene A. Wander Sparkling golden flow- 
ers. 114 ft. Se 

September hear. Somi-double; cherry-rose- 
pink. 1)% ft. Late Sept. 

ey oe coppery pink; double. 

2 
Any of the above Mums, 40c each 


COLLECTION “C” 
8 Mums (1 of each) $2.80 ppd. 
24 Mums (3 of each) $7.50 ppd. 


FREE: Send today for our new folder in color 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 
Box 2 Waldron, Indiana 





March 1, 1947 


Poke Greens 


HEN we moved to the Ozarks last 

April we noticed the neighbors 
gathering “‘poke greens’ by the armful 
and were told that many families canned 
these greens for- Winter use. We lost no 
time in sampling this new dish and found 
it to be delicious, better than any greens 
we had ever grown. 

Although many people use the whole 
top, stalk and all, we prefer to pick the 
leaves when they are about six inches long. 
If larger leaves are used we strip out the 
center rib. We put several packages away 
in our freezer and the flavor was superior 
to any frozen greens we have tried. The 
young shoots are said to be delicious 
cooked like asparagus but by the time we 
arrived the stalks were three or four feet 
tall and in full leaf. 

The poke weed is a perennial plant and 
I see no reason why a row of it should not 
be grown in our vegetable gardens as we 
grow asparagus. I know it to be hardy in 
Northern Illinois where we formerly lived. 

The white flowers and the purple ber- 
ries set on magenta stems are good mate- 
rial for the flower arrangers and I have not 
noticed that it is bothered by insects. 

I have never seen seed offered in any 
catalogue but I will be glad to send seeds 
next Fall to any one who writes for them. 


—Elizabeth F. Keltner. 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 


Growing Orchids Outdoors 


LTHOUGH cymbidiums are grown 
only in greenhouses in most parts of 
the country, they will grow well out of 
doors in many parts of California. April 
is the best time for transplanting and their 
culture is very much like that of ferns, 
except that they like a little more sunlight. 
They grow best in a rich, light soil com- 
posed of garden loam and peat with a top 
dressing of old manure. For additional 
feeding a little very dilute manure water 
may be given occasionally while the plants 
are ‘n active growth. 











The very works of, and in an orchard 
and garden, are better than the ease 


and rest of and from other labours. 


William Lawson, “A New Orchard 
and Garden,” 1618. 


lyberous-rooted BEGONIAS 


Ideal for shady spots in your garden. 
$4, $6, $7.50 per dozen. 
*Staked stock, $10 per dozen. 


*This is particularly fine stock, marked 
out in the field while the plants are 
blooming, to indicate those of specially 
good form and color. Why not try a 
dozen for winter bloom indoors during 
the holidays? 


FREE: Begonia folder No. 1 sent on 
request—collections from 28 for $12.50 
to 120 for $90. 



































HOWARD R.RICH -Atlantic-Maine 
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EED, fertilizer and time are 
largely wasted unless your 
soil is first properly conditioned. 
Premier Certified Peat Moss, 97% 
organic, gives your soil loam-like 
texture, making it more produc- 
tive. Ir absorbs 20 times its own 
weight in moisture . . . loosens and 
aerates heavy soil . . . adds body to 
light soil . . . prevents leaching. 
Water and fertilizer penetrate 
deeply, feeding the roots with 
moisture and plant food as needed. 


Your garden can be no better 

than your soil. Get Premier Peat 

Moss — with the Certified Seal 
— at your dealer's. 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 











GEE! this valuable gardener’s aid! 
Shows — in natural color — scores of 
the newest and most popular roses, 
deiphiniums, ’mums, phlox, lilacs, etc., all 
Guaranteed To Live And Bloom 
Big 48-page Catalog also offers mag- 
nificent new roses, custom-bred for 
you, for Spring planting; early 
bloom. Supply limited; mail coupon 
TODAY to Jackson & Perkins Co., 
662 Rose Lane, Newark, New YORK. 


=— Jackson & Perkins Qo. om 


662 Rose Lane, Newark, New YORK 
| Send me FREE, your New ROSE Chtalog. 


NAME... eh OF Ftecland 
ADDRESS. . 





| 
| 
TS SS ee 


MAPLE TREES 32 


— Sugar ——_ shade trees, 6- 

12”. Sent postpaid at planting time. 
Write for folder on Evergreens. 
Address below. 


ARBORVITAE 20 


For Hedges or specimen trees. 5-year- 3 








old, 6-12’. Sent tpaid at planting 
time. Folder on Forest, Xmas Trees, 
Ornamentals, FREE. Address below. 


Gee XMAS TREE, 


We grow 14 million trees a year. 
Write for special ons ~ tree bulletin, plant- 


k, price list. 
MUSSER ronkists, isc. tndisna, Penna. 


GRAPES 


Grow the better new ones. Golden 
Muscat with 14-2 lb. clusters. New 
Buffalo best of all blue grapes. 23 
other new and popular kinds. Also 
Chinese chestnuts, Dwarf apples, 
fruit trees, berries, blueberries. 
Write now for MILLER’S FREE 
GRAPE BOOK AND NURSERY GUIDE. 32 
pages, Illustrated, full of valuable information. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 










Box M 





it’s Easy TO Grow 


and learn the secrets from the 
foremost authorities in the 
country as well as amateurs. 


Dues ONLY $290 per year 


Entitles you to full privileges of 
the Society, including beautifully 
illustrated 112-page YEAR BOOK 
containing full information from the 

ion of soil to the growing of 
Giant Exhibition flowers, plus 2 
NEWS BULLETINS filled with ideas. 


JOIN TODAY 
Send $2 check or money order to: 
Ameri Delphinium Societ 
CHARLES J. WENK, Sec'y and Trees. 
1058 Allen St., Springfield, Mass. 








E. A. MC ILHENNY 
Grower of 
“Plants for the South” 
Specialist in 
Azaleas, Camellias, Bamboo and 
Landscape Plants 


NOW READY; Tr22slations of Rare 
MONOGRAPH OF THE GENUS 


CAMELLIA 
by the Abbe Berlese 


AND 
NOUVELLE ICONOGRAPHIE 
DES CAMELLIAS 


by Verschaffelt 
PRICE: If both Berlese & Verschaffelt 
books taken $6.50 postpaid 


If taken singly $3.50 postpaid 
My new camellia catalog for the 
Fall 1946 — Spring 1947 
now ready. Write for your copy! 


E. A. MC ILHENNY 
Avery Island Louisiana 
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Unusual Tuberous Rooted 


BEGONIAS; 


Three for $1.10, Dozen $4.00 


Carnation-Flowered. Double Carnation- 
like blooms with exquisitely frilled 
petals, serrated edges. Mixed colors. 

Single Frilled. Large flowers deeply 
ruffled and frilled. Mixed colors. 

Crested. Slightly frilled single type, 
with a cockscomb-like tuft or crest. 
Mixed colors. 

Double Camellia-Flowered. A greatly 
improved double strain resembling 
the Camellia in form. Mixed colors. 


Postpaid—Limited Stock—Order Now 
Send for our 1947 Catalog of Seeds and Bulbs 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. , 


>. ~=. 6 ~=. 4 ~=. > * ~=.* ~s. 4 ~s * ~s 
, NE 








HELENE BOLL 


“I am happy indeed to recommend you.” 


Helen Hussey Champlin, President 
Garden Club Federation 


271 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
KEN. 9239 








Flowers in Alaska 


HERE are many lovely native wild 

flowers growing in Alaska. Some of 
the prettiest are the bluebells and spireas, 
as well as the beautiful shooting stars, do- 
decatheons, or as Alaskans called them, 
“bird bills.”’ 

Probably the nights which are not dark, 
help the growing plants to mature. Pansies 
grow well and mature seeds as do calen- 
dulas. Last Fall in Kodiak was mild, with 
daisy blossoms gathered in October. 

The land in Kodiak is fertile and con- 
sists partly of volcanic ashes. There is a 
community center, garden club and even a 
nylon line. The garden club holds shows 
in which they display beautiful flowers and 
house plants as well as vegetables—peas, 
rhubarb, beets, turnips, radishes, carrots, 
cabbages and other crops, as well as straw- 
berries and potatoes, 

Hollyhocks, and plants which require a 
long season do not succeed. Sweet peas 
bloom fairly well but lose their fragrance. 
Indoor subjects like the well known 
Christmas cactus, calla and Easter lily 
bloom well but usually not in season. One 
garden club member reported that her 
poinsettia bloomed in May. 

Gladiolus are raised, there, too, but 
sometimes the buds are cut to bloom in- 
doors, reminding me of the many times the 
colorful chrysanthemums were hustled in- 
side to avoid freezing weather. 

A wild spirea root sent by plane from 
Kodiak to me here in the Green Mountain 
State survived the long journey and is ap- 
parently happy in its new home. 

—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 


Maryland Pilgrimage 


HE Federated Garden Clubs of Mary- 
land have just announced that their 
annual House and Garden Pilgrimage will 
be resumed this year, May 3 through 13, 
this being the 1 Oth in the series. The pil- 
grimage will cover the entire state, with 
each county being allotted a specific day to 
eliminate overlapping. In all, 200 houses 
and gardens will be opened to the public. 
Visitors may purchase individual tickets 
or group ones covering each county. Any- 
one desiring further information may 
obtain it by writing to the headquarters, 
Hotel Belvedere, Baltimore. 











SPRING 


FLOWER 
SHOW 


MARCH 21-25 (Inclusive) 


Radio Center Auditorium 
555 Asylum Ave. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Sponsored by 


Che Hartford T 
and the 
Connecticut Horticultural Society 


Federated Garden Clubs of Connecticut 








Our CATALOG of Summer Bulbs— 
Begonias and Glads illustrated in 


Ge color— will be worth your while. 


” GLADIOLUS Special Mixture 


A fine selection of the best named 
varieties from the unexcelled Ore- 
gon-grown Bulbs. 25 Bulbs for 
$1.75; 100 for $6.25 Postpaid. 


“Best by Test” varieties 
of the following — 
VEGETABLE Collection 


Beets, Carrots, Lettuce, Onions, 
Radishes, Spinach. Enough seed 
for the early planting in the 


home garden. g pkts. 45 P’p’d 
eves BULBS 
Vegetable - Flower Chase 
SEEDS 
101-H, EAST viii EUGENE, ORE. 











PHLO xX 


Hardy Perennial 


35 DISTINCT NAMED VARIETIES 


A Splendid Collection 
Send for price list 
FREDERIC J. REA 
11 Cross Street 


Norwood Massachusetts 





Only 

All-America 

1946 Selection 

The delicate loveliness 
of this new rose is almost ethereal. The 
golden buds, edged in pink, open canary- 
yellow, change to pale gold, to iridescent 
cream. The pink edges deepen as the 
5-inch bloom opens. Hardy, disease re- 
sistant, large foliage, delicate Pe 


DEPT. H, santo, OREGON 


$2.50 each 


Pat. No. 591 

Ask for 32-page 
Rose & Bulb 
CATALOG 
ae yh in 














Uapiun 


i Strikingly veined and 
meee variegated foliage, infl- 1s 3, Ss 
SEN if. epee cen shades of oO 25° 
= Se 

BAC Re Wonderful as en 
aj cS Z.iwwa plants; splendid in garden shade. 
ARY | “¥ Fine foliage for flower arrange- 
ments.) Start early; order NOW. 
Postpaid: 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 Bulbs $1. 


-Atlee B Co. 


401 Burpee B 1 Burpee Bldg. 
Philadelsbie 32, Fa. OR "Clinton, lowa 
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terlilies 
easy lo grow 


No weeding, thinning, 
cultivating, mulching or 
spraying is needed to 
grow wonderful Water- 
lilies. In a pool, if you 
have one, or in a simple 
* tub they put on a glorious 
show right in the hottest 
part of the summer when 
any exertion seems too 
strenuous. Write for cata- 
log of W aterlilies, Aquatic 
Plants and Fancy Fish. 
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1637 No. Main Rd., Lilypons, Md. 
411 No. 7th Ave., Suite 713, Dept. 1637, St. Louis, Mo. 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Dept. 1637, Chicago, Ill. 



























DOUBLE DAHLIAS 
Delightful New Shades 


Ss You'll want these splendid 
/AAMD bedding dahlias... voted 
2. ~y finest in our 1946 garden 
ree ah trials. EASY TO GROW, 
#: 20 to 24 inches, bloom all 
summer. For bowl or garden 
show, they are unexelled. 







Packet . .50c SEND FOR CATALOG, color 
Jumbo illustrated . .. of fuchsias, 
Packet $1.00 pelargoniums, California 
Vm oz. $2.50 finest flower seeds, etc. 








California flower seed specialists, 40 years 
DEPT. D+ SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF, 


WAFFODILS 


our descriptive price 
list featuring the best British, 
Dutch, and Australian vari- 
eties of Daffodils together with 
some of our own introductions 
and others originated in America. 
Or send 25c for our color cata- 
logue with much information 
of interest to fanciers. 









CANBY, OREGON 


LIFE DEPENDS 


On Root Moisture! 


Save your trees, plants, shrubs 
by “IrriVation”. Sub-saturates 
deep, quick, easy by Hose 
Pressure—Saves ‘’oceans” of 
water! Write for surprising 
facts and delivered prices— 
low as $2.50 for 36” Galv. 
Pistol Grip model. 

989 Michigan, San Jose 10, Cal. 




















“IrriVator”’ Co. 


4 | PF 














Order Roses Early 


WONDER how many were disap- 
pointed in attempting to purchase rose 
bushes last Spring and during the war 
years. In fact, it is remarkable that the 
nurseries have been able to supply as much 
as they have, considering the shortage of 


material and labor. Perhaps, many feel 
that now that the war is over one can en- 
joy the new rose catalogues at leisure and 
along about the first of April, when a few 
sunny days and balmy nights have pro- 
duced the garden urge, they can get their 
order in and expect immediate shipment. 

But things are not going to work that 
way. Think how long it takes to produce 
a number | grade rose bush—two years 
of skillful handling, at least. Also, grow- 
ers are still facing shortages and are still 
working under difficulties. 

From the ratings given in the Rose 
Annual it is a simple matter to make up a 
list of good varieties. For those who want 
to begin a rose garden this year or who 
would like to make sure of having some 
replacement stock in the Spring, here are a 
few excellent roses that probably can still 
be had for Spring delivery, if ordered 
without delay: 


Red: Crimson Glory, Christopher 
Stone, Etoile de Hollande 

Yellow: Golden Dawn, Eclipse, 
McGredy’s Sunset 

White: McGredy’s Ivory, Snowbird, 
Pedralbes 

Pink: Picture, Betty Uprichard, The 
Doctor 

Bi-color: Condesa de Sastago, Signora, 
Mrs. Sam McGredy 


These are not the very latest varieties 
but they have all proved good growers. 
—Mrs. Webster Wagner. 
Pittsford, Vt. 


Garden Activities in Seattle 


N April, Seattle will be the scene of two 

interesting horticultural activities. On 
the first, second and third, the Washington 
State Federation of Garden Clubs will hold 
its third course in flower show judging 
in the Women’s Century Club House. On 
April 5 and 6 the Amateur Gardeners will 
hold their annual camellia show in the 
Seattle Art Museum. 











150 of the World’s 
most beautiful lilies, 
described in our Catalog. Illustrations 
in natural color, proven cultural data, 


graphic garden plans. 1947 catalog ready 
mid-May. In addition to fine Lilies we 


Lilies 














offer the best Roses, rare Camellias, Nar- 
Cc A M E L L | A y cissus, Species Tulips, Lily Seed and the 
a. Espalier, Tree © Suaheetie Soom Camellias for | ao Micronized Copper spray 
‘OW. Over 300 Varieties—Including the Newest Send 10c for Catalog 
s $1. Write for catalog R a B W 
' PORTLAND CAMELLIA NURSERY omaine Db. are 
. ye” ; iet 
eas. 3307 N. Williams iin, Portland 12, Ore. Box H Canby ’ Oregon 
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For Your Garden 


This chubby little fellow with Jug and 
Bird Bath is 25 in. high, 28 in. wide. Jug 
to pour water easily arranged. Made of 
Pompeian Stone—$65.00 f.o.b. New York. 
Figure without bird bath, $35.00. 

Write NOW for our Oatalogue picturing a great 


variety of lovely Ornaments for House or Garden 
—from $5 to $500—10¢ please for mailing. 


Erkins Studios 


Visit our GALLERIES at 
44 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 














3ist INTERNATIONAL 


FLOWER 


SHOW 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, N. Y. 


March 17-22 incl. 


This year a much larger show is 
offered —four spacious floors. A 
wonderland of gardens, floral 
arrangements, rare and familiar 
blooms, garden furniture, outdoor 
living rooms, tools and equipment. 
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rimroses 


POLYANTHUS 
of colossal size. 





Hardy early blooms, 
tall stems, lush foliage, 
rare shades, including the much sought for pastel, 
rose and violet tones, as well as che brighter yellow, 
orange-copper and tile shades: mixed colors, 
pkt. $1.00. 


Complete planting instructions with each order. 


Write for illustrated list 
of other primula seed. 


Che Clarkes Son 208. sexs 


Box 440-H - CLACKAMAS, OREGON 








[A NEW GARDENING THRILL | 
AWAITS YOU 


ROBSON 


FLOWER SEEDS 


Our new 48 page 1947 “Farm and Garden 
Seed Annual,” beautifully illustrated, con- 
tains many pages of comprehensive in- 
formation on flower seeds. With this book, 
even the most inexperienced amateur can 
easily grow gorgeous flowers. Special 
groupings of varieties for specific purposes 
— such as borders, beds, 

bouquets, mass effects — 
is only one feature of this 
‘annual” you are sure to 
want. It is much more 











than a seed “catalog.” 
Write today for your free 
copy. 
ROBSON Faas 
Box 134 Hall, N. Y. 
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RARE FLOWERS 


8000 KINDS AND MORE grow at our Old Orchard 
Seed Farm of unusual and lovely Flowers. 


AND OUR 1947 CATALOG pictures them, de- 
scribes them, gives the how-to-grow and where-to- 
grow. It’s accurate, it’s interesting, and if you ask 
for it, a copy will come to you quickly. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 


THITE LEIA 
COERULEA 








GARDEN GEMS 


From heart of blizzard belt. These have 

through years proved hardy in world’s 

toughest climate on perennials: 

Sedgwick Daisy, white, double, always in bloom 
Memorial Day, 2 for $1.00, 12 for $4.00 

Queen Mary hardy aster, blue, fine for hedge or 
cutting, 3 for $1.00, 12 for $3.00 

Phlox divaricata canadensis, fragrant wood 
phlox, sun or shade, 4 for $1.00, 35 for $5.00 

All Delivered 


H. ROY MOSNAT. Belle Plaine, Iowa 








ENGLISH CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The very finest of all outdoor Chrysanthemums. 
Very early. Immense blooms. Wide color range. 
6 sorts named and labeled $2.00 postpaid. 
Send for complete catalog of hardy plante— 
it pronounces all names. 


NURSERIES 
E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 











Box H 
S-L-N INVISIBLE 
PLANT STAKES 
A trial lot of 25—36” stakes for .......... $2.00 
Invisible PLANT 8S 


SUPPORTS 
Trial box of 45”, 4—-10” and 4—15” - oe. 00 


Currier Suet Feeders ................ 
Send for Our Oireular 


W. B. ESSELEN 


338 Union Street Millis, Mass. 





Fuchsias Coming Back 


UCHSIAS have long been known to 

window gardeners, especially during 
the so-called Victorian period. Now, with 
numerous new and much improved vari- 
eties, they are staging a decided come-back. 

For best results they like a light and 
reasonably fertile soil, cool growing con- 
ditions, light but not a burning sun and a 
fairly humid atmosphere. Under such 
conditions they will grow and bloom with 
gay abandon, providing a wealth of color 
for porch, partially-shaded window or 
lath house. 

Just before activity commences it is ad- 
visable to cut the shoots back about one- 
half to produce more shapely plants. If 
they have not yet been repotted, it should 
now be done but care should be taken not 
to use too large a pot. Then, as the plants 
show signs of increasing activity, the wa- 
tering should be increased and a little liquid 
fertilizer applied every second week or so. 
Standing the pots on a little peat moss, 
sphagnum or plant mats in the saucers and 
keeping this material moist at all times will 
help keep the atmosphere humid and also 
prevent over-drying of the soil. 

Among the outstanding varieties at the 
present time are: Gypsy Queen with enor- 
mous double flowers of deep crimson and 
rosy mauve; Jane Evans with large, single 
blossoms of coral and salmon; Melody, 
another single of pale cyclamen purple and 
neyron rose; Richard Diener, single with 
red sepals and a white corolla; and Gladi- 
ator, a dwarf white with double flowers 
flushed with pink at the base. 

All the above varieties are either upright 
or spreading but there is also a third group 
—trailing varieties—which may be used 
in hanging pots or baskets. Two of the 
best are: America, with single flowers of 
orange-red and rose pink and Claret Cup, 
another single but with blooms of rose 
bengal and carmine. 


Two Shows Coming Soon 


HE Masonic Temple in Portland, 

Ore., will be the scene of two interest- 
ing shows on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
April 8 and 9. At that time the Ameri- 
can Primrose Society will stage its sixth 
annual exhibition and the Men’s Garden 
Club of Portland will put on a daffodil 
show. There will also be a number of lec- 
tures and various educational features, 
both afternoons and evenings, in connec- 
tion with both plants. 





















“RATS BITE THE DUST” says Reader’s Digest, 
Oct.. 1946, referring to amazing new ‘‘ANTU” pow- 
der which rid 5574 Baltimore city blocks of rats in a 
conclusive test! ““ANTU,” as used in our prepared, 
tested “LANTU,” is mixed into a dry bait that rats 
crave. Orly a taste or two kills in a few hours after 
eating, usually outdoors. Humans, livestock, and poul- 
try would have to eat absurdly large amounts of 
“LANTU” to 

harmed. Place out of 
reach of dogs and 














8-oz. can $1.00 


cats. Try at our risk Save on 3 cans for $2.70 
—money back if not 5-lb. economy size, $7.50 


satisfied. Postpaid 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 
745 Breck Bldg. 


BRECK  S Beats 






















Dealers Write 
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Your Garden’s Climbing Glory 
For trellises, arbors, pergolas 


TRI-COLOR COLLECTION 
JACKMANI. Violet purple 
HENRYI. Large; white 
MME. E. ANDRE. Red 






3 Plants (1 of each) for $2.50 
Prepaid East of Mississippi 
Write for our Clematis Booklet— 
It's FREE! | 


| JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 











Box H, Fairport, N. Y. 
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WONDERFUL, EASY WAY 
to get BIGGER & BETTER 


FLOWERS, FRUITS, VEGETABLES! 
Let us send you FREE details of marvelous 
way to make your soils more productive. Our 
method is as old as the universe, but it's new 
to most gardeners. Prepare your soils NOW 
for the coming season. Use SOILSERVICE 
Humus and Organic Soil Conditioners and the 
soilbuilding Earthworm. Get the facts FREE! 
(3c stamp appreciated) or order from ad: 
CULTURES (3 Containers) 


100 Ib. Bag $2.50—Ton $24 
F.O.B. Townsend, Mass. 


SOILSERVICE P.0o.Box131-C1 
TOWNSEND MASSA 














DORMANT SPRAY! 


Fruit trees—Lilacs—Euonymus and other trees and shrubs 
should be sprayed now. Consult us before it is too late. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


Aspinwall 4204 





Brookline, Mass. 
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Stars for Your Garden 
DR. STOUT’S DAYLILIES 


Stout Hybrids in new types and 

new colors deserve a star place 

in your garden. Winterproof, 
drought-proof, neglect-proof, no 
insect or disease bothers! 


Write for FREE catalog. 






WEISER PARK, PENNA, 


BOX 437 















ELECTRIC SEED 
BED HEATER 


GRO-QUICK’ 


rue exrtunee® Re auiek 
users 
SOIL HEATING CAB will 


f = S Send today for testimonials and 
free, new instr sheet with plans. For eae 





frames—unheated greenhouses— 
benches—for early plant starting in open 
ground. _Operates from te with current. 
JUNIOR 40’ Cable, 200 watt w « 
thermostat for 3x6 bed or 20 sq.ft..-.. $5.35 


SENIOR 80’ Combs. 400 watt — 
thermostat for 6x6 | doliooy or 40 sq. Lf 
onooure 








Our New 1947 Catalog 


Lists the LARGEST Collection of 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Ever offered in America 
also the 


FINEST BORDER PERENNIALS 
Hardy in This Cold Country 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. H Burre, Vermont 








THE BEST 


GLADIOLUS 


We list most of the new, best 
of the old reliable varieties. 


Write to 
CHUCK’S GLAD PATCH 
Dept. H Albert Lea, Minn. 

















EVER TRY LILIES FROM SEED? 


It's lots of fun, and some very wonderful things 
come from hybrid seed. A card will bring our 
beautiful new catalog listing many varieties of 
Fresh, cm Jos meee with high quudvetien. Other 


fine plants, too 
M. WILSON, Hybridist 


FRANK 
Nookvale Farms Rt. 2, Everson, Washington 
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GREENHOUSE 


(Continued from Page 125) 


Here are some of the ornamental plants 
that run through the year, starting in No- 
vember. Many of the items either have 
been originally raised from seed or are so 
raised annually. The latter are marked 
with asterisk. 

*Streptocarpus, a grand subject, bloom- 
ing from October to August; perines, six 
varieties; lachenalias, 10 varieties; dwarf 
white callas, *cyclamens, freesias, six 
sorts; *Primula malacoides, several sorts; 
*P. sinensis in variety; *P. floribunda; 
ornithogalums, three sorts; tulips, early 
and late; hyacinths, daffodils, about 40 
pots in variety; Begonia gracilis; tuber- 
ous begonias, single, double and pendu- 
lous; B. Westport Beauty, B. scharffi; 
*gloxinias, caladiums, orchids, six vari- 
eties; bryophyllums; Schizobasopsis volu- 
bilis; Ceropegia woodi; Chlorophytum 
comosum; Campanula fragilis; poinsettia; 
yellow calla, many plants; amaryllis, 
many; Veltheimia viridifolia and V. 
glauca, and numerous other things, mostly 
of a bulbous nature, because they are, per- 
haps, best adapted for use in this way. 

Beside these various things which go to 
make up the show, there are always 
many seedlings in small pots, sometimes 
200 or more; also, numerous four-inch 
pans containing seedlings and, at times, a 
flat or two. I have given up cinerarias and 
calceolarias. They require a much lower 
temperature. Freesias too would be bet- 
ter off if the house were held below 50 but 
that cannot be done where there are so 
many plants that like more heat. 

Tuberous begonias, I may remark, are 
hopeless indoors when the July heat and 
humidity arrive. Contrariwise, certain 
hardy subjects are better in the greenhouse 
all the time, including ramonda, haberlea 
and Primula littoniana. In fact, without 
a greenhouse, it is well nigh useless to try 
and raise many of the alpines and primula 
species. In the coldframe, seed may germi- 
nate but bugs or other troubles usually 
decimate them. In many cases, I find it a 
good plan after seed pans have been frozen 
in the frame to bring them indoors to in- 
duce germination. On the other hand, ex- 
perience has taught me not to put any pans 
of choice primulas, etc., into a coldframe 
until they are of transplanting size. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: It is with regret that 
Horticulture publishes this final article by the 
late T. A. Weston of Hillsdale, N. J. Over a 
period of many years, he was a most valuable 
contributor—not only for the rich experience 
so ably reflected in his writing, but also for his 
sterling qualities of character. 





EVERLASTING FLOWERS 
Seasteee lle 


Yd E. E. TOV EE Sieohenen: More than 
4 new reference book on Floricul- 


quality 
tone oe Bed 5 50 1.8 cop 
at your book store, or oP 
ordered from this snnoucemont 
¢ Garden Books 
 P. ©. Box , Galesburg, Ill. 








from PITZONKA’S 


Rich colors, large flowers for your 
edgings, window boxes, indoor bou- 
quets, rock gardens, combining with 
spring bulbs, tucking among shrubs 
and perennials. ORDER NOW! 


PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 
100 plants $3.75 ppd. 
250 plants $8.00 ppd. 
Send today for FREE Pansy Booklet. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 337A, Bristol, Penna. 

















*For Prize - Winning Flowers 


Plant 

em. [RIS 

Grown 

PRAIRIE SUNSET 
Copper gold blend. 
Each $2.50, 3 for $7.00. 

GREAT LAKES 
Beautiful pure blue. 
Each $1.50, 3 for $4.00. 


ORMOHR 


Large gray-lavender. 
Tall. 


Each $.75, 3 for $2.00. 
Send for new catalog illustrated 


in color listing the finest iris for 
Spring and Fall Blooms. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS ™3itcon" 











GLADIOLUS BULBS 


1” to 144” diam. Unlabeled 


We offer this fine collection containing ten 
or more top notch, show winning varieties. 
Grown on rich, virgin soil. Guaranteed 
free from disease and insects. 


20 bulbs $1.00 


a 2.00 
100 * 4.00 
Postpaid 


TWIN RIVERS PLANTATION 
1510 So. 1st Avenue Sioux Palls, 8. Dak. 














Flowering Crab Apples 


Splendid well branched trees, 
average height six feet, rose or 
red in color. To close out. 


Former price $3.50 — Now $1.95 


Shipped via express not delivered 


H. ROY MOSNAT 


Belle Plain lowa 











FREE 


Illustrated 
BOOKLET 
No. 11 


“Perennial 
Aristocrats” 
Sweetheart listing 
Miniature 
The WHITE Bleeding Heart Renee 
Hardy * Easy ° Everblooming ant 
Dainty pure white blossoms on Hardy 
15° stems nod gracefully over Perennials 
lacy foliage from 
‘til frost. For light shade, most 
woodland soil. 


Each $1.00; 3 for $2.75 





postpaid 





Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON 


maplewood, oregon 


DISTINCTIVE 
HARDY PLANTS 





NATURE’S FERTILIZER 


IS FREE OF 
WEED SEEDS 


Dry Poultry Manure 


50 Ib. $1.50 25 Ib. 80c 
F.O.B. Lakehurst, N. J. 
Product of 


GARDEN STATE 


DEHYDRATION CO. 
Box 318 Lakehurst, N. J. 











An meer Soil Conditioner 
VITA LOAM 


TRACE MARK 


Sec oy He Bost 


Positively will not burn. 
TRIAL Size $1.00 Ask Your Deaier or Write 


SOIL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 
' YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





DAHLIAS—Five different choice named including 
Thomas Edison $1.75; five different small-flowered 
varieties including Orchid Lady $1.50; Sarrett’s 
Pink Flamingo, the best new pink cactus, $1. = 
No list. Hav’alook Gardens, Fowlerville, Michigan 





HEMEROCALLIS: (day lilies) Named hybrids, 
Maroon, Red, Pink, Purple and etc. Wholesale and 
retail descriptive list free. Gardens, 15 
Screven Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Georgia. 





BULBS: 
12-16 in. circum., 75¢ prepaid, 
okes, Dixie, Ga. 


Crinum erubescens ,C. campanulatum, 
$45 per O 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to rignten | a shady 
nook. Free catalogue. Wake Robin Home, 
Pennsylvania. 





HARDY NATIVE FERNS: Johnson’s Nurseries, 
College Highway, Southwick, Mass. 





Fancy-leaved CALADIUM tubers in named vari- 
eties, $5 doz., $40 per 100. Send for Lists on 
Caladiums and Exotic House Plants. Julius Roehrs 
Co., Rutherford, N. J. 





DELPHINIUM. Grower of world’s finest Giants. 

Free folder on seeds and 

rer + me Gardens, 4709 
ashington. 


lants. Offerman Del- 
. Stevens, Seattle 6, 





COLUMBINE SEEDS. Longspurred Hybrids, some 

of the finest strains. Price list on request. Beer- 

— Delphinium and Columbine Gardens, Canby, 
regon. 





CANNAS: President, Red Humbert, Pennsylvania, 
Yellow Humbert, Allemania, Hungaria, Apricot 
Glow. Heavy field-grown 2-5 eye roots. $10 per O. 
$65 per M. Twinokes, Dixie, Ga. 





QUALITY NATIVE plant seeds. 1946 crop. Car- 
dinal Flower, Fringed Gentian, Pitcher Plant and 
others. Free list. Valley Gardens and Nursery, 
21301 Telegraph Road, Detroit 19, Mich. 





GLADS POSTPAID: 30 Winners $3.50—40 As- 
sorted $3.50 — 20 Recent Introductions $4.50 — 
100 Flowering size $4.50. List Moderate Priced 
Glads. Frank DuBois, Southport, Conn. 





PINE CONES, Special Sale. 600 cones 1% to 2 in. 
$2.85; Loblolly 3 to 4% in., 500 $4; Sample box 
of our new cones labeled, postpaid $2. Maryland 
Nursery, Edmonston, Md. 


FANCY LEAVED CALADIUMS, choice named 
vars., 35¢ each, $3.50 per doz.; hybrid Amaryllis, 
50¢ each, 6 for $2.50; Gloriosa Rothschildiana, 
the spectacular Glory Lily, 25¢, 50¢ and $1.00: 
Hemanthus multiflorus, medium size, $5.00 each: 
Zephyranthes, 6 each of four species, $6.60. Start 
a collection of these charming bulbs. Treatment 
like Amaryllis. Poppy Anemone (A. coronaria), 
Monarch de Cen strain, No. 2 size roots, 25 for 
$1.00. All post free. Wyndham Hayward, Lake- 
mont Gardens, Winter Park, Fla. 





DAFFODILS ON PARADE: 1947 issue now ready 
for distribution. Prices and descriptions on 482 
varieties of the world’s finest Daffodils. Write for 
your copy. My famous NOVELTY BOXES con- 
taining 12 dozen daffodil blooms in 12 unusual va- 
rieties ready for shipment March 15 through April 
15. They are wonderful Easter presents for flower 
lovers. Price $3.50 per box, delivered. The Daffodil 
Mart emery represented , § Hodge Podge 
Shop), Nuttall P.O.—Gloucester —Va. 





IMPORTED SEED, Delphinium Species — Black- 
more & Langdon and other leading Hybridizers at 
home and abroad. Seed and plants of several 
species, many varieties. 1947 Catalogue. Swartz, 
ag Grower, 1049 Eastland Ave., Akron 6, 





ORNAMENTAL NATIVE flowering plants. Pur- 
ple, pink and white rhododendrons. Azaleas, ever- 
greens, perennials, orchids, ferns, vines and creep- 
ers. Six-inch Rosebay Rhododendron clumps 85 
cents. “a P catalogue. The Three Laurels, 





RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM, Canadian Hem- 
lock, Flame Azalea and Cornus Dogwood. 2-3 ft. 
5 for $2.00; 10 for $3.50; 25 for $8.00; 100 for 
$30.00. 8-4 ft. 5 for $3.00; 10 for $5.50; 25 for 
$12.00; 100 or $42.00. Appalachian Evergreen 
Co., Doeville, Tennessee. 





EARTHWORM CULTURE — For soil building. 
Write for valuable free bulletin — review on 
“Earthworms; Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use in Biological Soil Buildin ng. Thomas Barrett, 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 448-X, Roscoe, Calif. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS — Hardy, English and 
Northland Daisies. We are introducing Nationa) 
Velvet and Catherine Collins, two outstanding new 
seedlings for 1947. Get our free catalogue listing 
200 varieties and many other worthwhile peren- 
nials. Omar Coles, Magnolia, New Jersey. 





KENTIA PALMS—the standard indoor palm. Fine 
for table decoration, conservatory, or sun porch. 
Graceful, sturdy, full-rooted plants 16 to 24 inches 
high by mail postpaid One Dollar, six for Five 
Dollars. e Gardens, Lake! Plorida. 





FOR SALE: Rhododendron, American boxwood in 
all sizes, White Flowering Dogwood tree and 
branch form, Fruit tree seedlings, Fruit root grafts. 
Virginia Tree Farm, Woodlawn, Va. 





DELPHINIUM SEEDS: Giant Pacific Hybrids. 
World’s finest strain. Price list on request. 
Beerman’s Delphinium and Columbine Gardens, 
Canby, Oregon. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





MODERN HARDY VIOLAS: An outstanding selec- 
tion, including Purple Heart. List on request. 
Fleming’s Flower elds, 3100 Leighton Ave., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 





HEMEROCALLIS: Kwanso Flore Pleno (Double 
gold-bronze flowers) $1.50 per doz., $10 per C. 
Twinokes, Dixie, Ga. 





WATER LILIES, 2 Different $1, 5 Different $2.50. 
Beautify that lake. 100 lilies, 5 varieties, $40. 
Prices F.0.B. BR. Blackman, Stover, Mo 





TETRAPLOID SNAPDRAGONS—ABiggest flowers, 
rich colors. To be sure, order plants now. Husky, 
weather hardened, twice transplanted, 80¢ doz. 
prepaid; 50 or more express collect, 5¢ each. May 
or June ‘delivery. Fresh Pacific hybrid delphinium 
seed. Royal violet, lav-pink, blue, white, mixed. Pkt. 
50¢, 500 seeds $1.25. Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, 
Michigan. 





RARELY BEAUTIFUL Belgian Tuberous Be- 
gonias, double camellia-flowered, four different, 
$1.50; Begonia Evansiana (Hardy) 50 cents each, 
6 for $2.50. Send stamp for list. Hav’alook 
Gardens, Fowlerville, Mich. 





DESCRIPTIVE Chrysanthemum List of 50 choice 
varieties, free on request. Little Flower Shop, 
Box 505, Lewes, Delaware. 





NEW UNIV. OF CHICAGO MUMS: Three grand 
new pompons for 1947. Chiquita, deep lemon yel- 
low; Pepita, eggshell white; Rosita, Persian rose. 
60¢ each, three for $1.50, postpaid. Complete list 
of over 100 varieties on request. Fleming’s Flower 
Fields, 3100 Leighton Ave., Lincoln, Nebr. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER: Wanted, a good position 
where ability, enterprise and experience will be 
appreciated. Age 40 years, married, American, no 
children. 25 years’ experience in all departments 
of gardening on the finest estates. Apply A. B. C., 
c/o William M. Hunt & Company, Inc., 115 West 
45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 














CARETAKER, excellent references, greenhouse, 
garden, flowers and maintenance. Would like cot- 
tage available. Write Box 22, Lincoln, + OF 
Tel. Lincoln 0163-J. 





GARDENER or CARETAKER’S position wanted 
near Boston. Knowledge of flowers, lawns, shrubs, 
vegetables and maintenance. References. Box 83, 
c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass 





GARDENER-CARETAKER, 38, married, three 
children. Lawns, shrubbery, gardens and green- 
house experience. Box 84, c/o “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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VAN TUBERGEN’S famous Holland-grown bulbs 
for spring. Buy from originators. Many rare and 
unusual varieties of achimenes, begonias, crinums, 
gesneriads, oxalis, etc. Write for spring list. The 
Barnes, Importers, Lockport 2, New York. 





AQUILEGIA JONESII, rarest of Alpines, tiny 
Lewisia minima, heavenly Penstemon celestinus, 
among 300 western wild flowers listed. A postcard 
today brings your peacetime garden nearer. Frank 
H. Rose, 1020 Poplar, Missoula, Montana. 


SIX NAMED, all different, large Dahlias.. Nothing 
under 75 cents catalog value. Big Six for $2.25. 
Selected Dahlia Seed. Kerr Dahlia Gardens (form- 
erly Emmons), 392-H North Washington Ave 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


RAT DESTROYER! RED SQUILL — Eliminates 
rats without danger to man or domestic animals. 
U. S. approved. 2 oz. pkg. makes 1% Ib. bait. Pay 
postman $1 on delivery. Write Fred M. Pashali, 
Box 1424, New Haven, Conn. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS — Send for our 
catalogue featuring the wonderful Early English 
Chrysanthemums that are taking the country by 
storm. Smith Gardens, Lewiston, Idaho. 


ZANT’S Blue Ribbon Dahlia Catalog, yours for 
Post Card. Showing 22 acres of Dahlias. Zant’s 
Wildwood Gardens, Box H, Wayland, Mich. The 
Dahlia Capital of the world. 

PRIMROSE SEED—Fine strain polyanthus. Large 
blooms, choice blend of colors. Plant now. Gen- 
erous packet $1. Directions. Harper Viola Gardens, 
Warren, Oregon. 


GLADIOLUS—Grower’s surplus—fine large bulbs 
—mixture contains all colors and many varieties— 
$4.00 per hundred. Postage extra. Ellen D. Broad- 
hurst, Holicong, Penna. 


DISH GARDENER’S SPECIAL: Shoe box full as- 
sorted plaats and cuttings, $1.00 postpaid. Perc F. 
Ash, 1215 North Nopal, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS and IRIS: Quality plants. 
Some real bargains. Send for catalog. Sunset View 
Iris Farm, Constantine, Mich. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





THE SEVENTY-SIXTH 
SPRING FLOWER SHOW 
Mechanics Building 


Boston, Mass. 





March 10 to 15 inclusive 








BETTER LIVING THROUGH 
. BETTER GARDENING 


A show with all the old time beauty 
and glamour plus added inspiration 
reflecting the new place that garden- 
ing is taking in the daily life of 
America. 





Monday, March 10— 
1:00 P.M. to 10:00 P.M. 


All other da 
710:00.A.M. to 10:00 P.M. 





Admission $1.00 plus 20c Tax 














ONLY ALL-AMERICA 
ROSE SELECTION 


for 1946—see it and other fine roses 
in our new FREE 1947 SPRING CATA- 
LOG. Avoid disap tment—ORDER 
PEACE TODAY. $2.50 each, three for 
$6.75, postpaid. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
American Introducers of Peace 


R. Pyle, Pres., West Grove 242, Pa. 


deaiers. 
LANDSCAPE 
Leart GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
regional conditions, for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEASURE. 
Enroll now! SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE! 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-3, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


DEAN ASQUITH 
Entomologist 


Consultant on insect and plant disease 
control problems. 


AMHERST CHEMICALS, INC. 
18 Nutting Avenue Amherst, Mass. 
Telephone: Amherst 1197-J 
Growers of 
IRIS BEARDED IRIS IN 
MODERN VARIETIES 
Send for Complete Catalog 


WESTERN IRIS GARDENS 
680 Chestnut Drive Eugene, Oregon 


Plant 

Pat. No. 591. 
For sale by 
leading rose 























HARDY ASTERS 


Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, Ha Phiox, 


Primroses, and other Rare P and 
Rock Garden Plants 
Free Catalogue 
N. A. HALLAUER 
R2, Webster New York 














March 1, 1947 


THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





The International 
Flower Show 


given by the 
Horticultural Society of 

New York 

and the 
New York Florists’ Club 
at 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
45th STREET & LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


March 17 through March 22 


Members of both organizations re- 
ceive Season Tickets for this exhibition, 
with privilege of private view from 
9 to 10 a.m. beginning on Tuesday 
through to Saturday, before the doors 








are opened to the public. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) * 
389 Broad Street (Suburban) Station 


Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





Co-operating in the 
Philadelphia Flower 


Show 
March 17-22, 1947 


Commercial Museum 
34th below Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
HOURS 
Monday: 12 Noon to 10 P.M. 
Other Days: 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Admission $1.50 


—_—p—__ 


Look for Society's Exhibits and Room 


for Members in usual place. 





——— 
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| COMING EXHIBITIONS | 


Mar. 8-9. Sacramento, Calif. Camellia 
Show sponsored by the Camellia Society 
of Sacramento in the Hall of Flowers at 
the California State Fair Grounds. 


Mar. 8-15. Cleveland, Ohio. Greater Cleve- 
land Spring Home and Flower Show at 
the Public Auditorium. 


Mar. 12-13. San Francisco, Calif. Third An- 
nual Camellia Show in the Rotunda of 
the San Francisco City Hall. 


Mar. 13-16. Worcester, Mass. Annual 
Spring Flower Show of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society at Horti- 
cultural Hall. 


Mar. 16-23. Chicago, Ill. National Flower 
Show at the International Amphitheater. 


Mar. 18-28. St. Louis, Mo. Greater St. Louis 
oe Flower Show at the Kiel Audi- 
torium. 


Mar. 19. Winter Haven, Fla. Thirteenth 
Annual Flower Show sponsored by the 
Garden Club of Winter Haven. 


Mar. 21-25. Hartford, Conn. Spring Flower 
Show in the Auditorium at 555 Asylum 
Street conducted by the Hartford Times 
and the Hartford Horticultural Society. 


Mar. 22-30. Houston, Tex. Houston Home 
Garden and Flower Show at the Sam 
Houston Coliseum. 
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PRIMROSES 


Illustrated catalog of popular, easily 
grown, hardy Primroses with de- 
tailed descriptions, history and cul- 
ture sent upon request. 


BARNHAVEN GARDENS 
resham 





G 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Blueberry, Raspberry and Asparagus in all 
popular varieties 

A free catalogue full of facts. No fakes. 


H. D. RICHARDSON & CO. 
Box 12 


Ww MARYLAND 











NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 








MAYFAIR NURSERIES’ 


New catalogue offers a long and 
interesting list of 
CHOICE and RARE ROCK PLANTS 
Send for your free copy today 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
93 Highland Avenue Bergenfield, N. J. 








CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 


Quality Nursery Stock 
Ask for our 1947 Catalog. 
West Newbury Massachusetts 











_Send for free 


sample Ss 





Lead pencil markings permanent 
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18 Lewis Street 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
green color blends 
purpose. 


Hartford 3, Genn. 
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| Desai cae Plant Gardens 


seed 


> as much food and flowers with permanent plants as with 
ants. Save labor. An increasingly valuable investment 
instead of a yearly expense. 


Birch for Clumps 


Plant 2 or more 

folia trees in one le 
for quick inexpensive 
effects. Gray-white 
bark. 4- to 6-foot trees, 
5 for $4.75. 


Plant Dwarf Fruit Trees 


The most fruit per acre with the least labor. More full size fruit, more 


disease resistant, no ladders for pruning, spraying and picking. All varieties 
of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines and Apricots. 


Groups should be selected for proper pollenization, and we offer a minimum 
home selection of six:—2 Apples (Wealthy and McIntosh), 2 Pears (Clapp 
Favorite and Bartlett), 1 Plum (German prune), 1 Peach (Elberta). All 6 
are 2-year size, might bear a little next fall, for $23.00. 

Older, more likely to bear strongly next fall, we have a 3-year-old size. We 
offer 6 plants as above but 3-year-olds—for $31.00. You may add additional 
varieties to the above collections, which take care of all basic pollenizing, at 
the rate of $3.75 for each extra 2-year or $5.00 for each extra 3-year-old. 


Daphne Cneorum 


Dwarf bushy evergreen 
shrub with fragrant pink 
flowers in May and 
tember. A gem. 8- to 12- 
inch, $2.00 each. 


Dwarf fruit trees in fall. 
Branches loaded to the 
ground with unbelievable 
load of full-size fruit on a 
dwarf, bush-like tree. 


Huge Hybrid Blueberries 


Most phenomenal of all food crops produced in decades. A mature (10- 
year) bush may yield over a gallon of berries, many as large as a wedding 
ring. Eat>fresh or easily preserved. Nearly seedless. No spraying and 
little cultivation, but full sun and acid soil are all that is needed. 


We offer 8 named varieties in catalog, but for garden use there is little 
difference in quality or yield. We will select a good assortment for strong 
bearing if you simply order “mixed kinds” and offer 3-year (12 to 18 inch) 
at $18.00 for 10. Heavier bearing age, 18 to 24 inch at $22.50 for 10. 


Rhododendrons ‘°" 35c 


We are able to offer fine young evergreen plants, 12 to 15 
inches high, dug with a small ball of earth, that can be 
planted out now in your woods and will in a few years be 
worth many dollars each. They are carefully collected (not 
nursery grown like our other offerings) but well rooted and 
satisfactory plants. 


Kelsey Yew 
(Taxus media kelseyi) 
More berries than any gther 

Yew, dark green ev 
rather east bushy. Cov. 
ered with brilliant red ber- 
ries in autumn. 15-inch 
B&B plant for $4.50. 


Life size photo of hybrid 
blueberries. They bear up 
to a gallon per bush. 


5 or 25 or 50 or 
more more more 
at at at 


RHODODENDRON maximum 60cea. 40cea. 35c ea. 


Large; white flowers in July. 
RHODODENDRON Catawbiense 75c ea. 


60c ea. 55c ea. 


Rosy purple flowers in June. 


RHODODENDRON Carolina 
Clear pink; blooms in May. 


KALMIA (Mountain Laurel) 
Pink-white show in June; gorgeous. 


75c ea. 
60c ea. 


60c ea. 


45c ea. 


55c ea. 
40c ea. 


Hedge of Upright Japanese Yew 


The finest Evergreen hedge in existence. 
Dark green, dense, very easily sheared. 
Grows in sun or shade, very tolerant. Set 


plants 18 inches apart—25 will plant 37 feet 
of hedge. 


9-12 in. XX 
25 for $25.00 


Pay Express on arrival (about 6c a plant). 
Offer A: 5 each, 20 plants, for $30.00 


Offer B: 1 each above, plus Leucothoe (White, April) 18- 
inch, B&B, bushy, heavy—All 5, $15.75 


15-18 in. XX 
25 for $40.00 


12-15 in. XX 


(Insert) Mountain Laurel as it 25 for $28.75 


arrives. (Photo) R. maximum 
3 years after planting. 


Write for our new 1947 Short Guide (free, but 25c West of Iowa) which 
prices and describes 1000 trees, shrubs, plants, both small and large sizes. 


tree, August to frost. White 


Established 1878 . crimson fall leaves 


50-D Church Street, New York (7), N. Y. 3. to '4-foot blooming size 


Franklinia in Fall 


The only autumn flowering 





